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Cducation. 
4\DUCATION.—22/. per Annum.—At a 
Boarding School, established many years in the most 
healthy and delightful part of Surrey, within five miles of 
town, Young GENTLEMEN are liberally BOARDED 
and efficiently INSTRUCTED in all the branches of tuition 
calculated to form the man of business and essential to the 
accomplishment of a sound commercial education. The 
premises are spacious and convenient, and require only to be 
visited to be appreciated. Latin, Greek, and French, draw- 
ing, dancing, &c. on moderate terms. Prospectuses may be 
obtained at Mr. Harris’s, 66, Hatton-garden. 


VEA-SIDE EDUCATION at DOVER.— 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN are BOARDED and 
EDUCATED by the Rev. F. W. RICHARDSON, assisted 
by competent masters, in the usual branches of a liberal 
education, including the French and German languages. 
Young gentlemen, under ten years of age, under the especial 
care and tuition of Mrs. Richardson. The health of the 
pupils being of primary importance, they will have the ad- 
vantage of open air exercise and daily sea-side or country 
walks, with sea bathing, if required, during the season. 
Respectable references given and required.—17, Folkestone- 
road, Dover, July 9. 


DUCATION.—Terms Six Guineas per 
Quarter, including Board, Washing, and ail Extras. 
—Parents and Guardians,—Are you seeking a good school for 
the education of your sons? Are not your offspring as dear 
to you as life itself? Can you better promote their future 
prosperity and happiness than in bestowing upon them the 
blessings arising from a good Education ? Is it not a legacy 
more substantial than heaps of gold and silver? He who now 
addresses you is a member of the College of Preceptors, and 
proprietor of a School six miles from Town. For the trifling 
cost above mentioned, he will endeavour to properly train 
and cultivate your children for the honourable, intelligent, 
and active duties of after life. That the premises are spa- 
cious, beautiful, and most healthfully situate ; the diet is 
good, abundant, and generous; the treatment kind, affec- 
tionate, and parental, and the instruction of a |» sym and 
an enlightened character, suited to the spirit of the age ; he 
would prefer to introduce you to those who have experienced 
the truth of these assertions, rather than request you to 
place implicit faith in his own statements. Having, during 
a period of years, had the pleasure of educating more 
than a thousand pupils, he will find no difficulty in referring 
you to any part of London which may be most convenient. 
Apply for prospectuses to Mr. Englefield, 11, Lower 
Eaton-street, Pimlico; Mr. Gill, Leadenhall, Market; Mr. 
George Lappage, the George and Dragon, High-street Shad- 
well; Mr. James Kendall, and Messrs. Inde, Coope, and 
Co.’s, 13, Great Garden-street, Whitechapel; Mr. Hardy, 
Peterborough-court, Fleet-street; Mr. Inspector Shackejl, 
52, Charles-street, Westminster; Mrs. Aird, 6, Mount- 
street, Westminster-road; Mr. Grove, 53, Broad-street, 
Bloomsbury ; Mr. Williams, 8, Nassau-street, Soho: Mr. 
Johnson, 68, Crawford-street, St. Marylebone; Mr. Geo. 
Webb, 3, Snow-hill; and Mr, Wingrove, 34, Queen-street, 
Lower-road, Islington, 








| mechanical principles, such as phrenotypics or artificial me- 
The Cabinet History of England............ ae ate . 50) ago P yp 





HE NEW SYSTEM of TEACHING the 
CLASSICS, invented by an M.A. of long and exten- 
sive experience in tuition. Tnis system is not based on any 


mory; but is purely intellectual, and so constructed as to 
qualify any one for public examination at the schools or 
universities in as many months as the old system requires 
years to effect. In fact, the author of it will teach any one 
not knowing a single Greek character, without regard to sex 
or age, the entire of the Greek or Latin accidence, in from 
twelve to fourteen lessons. The course of study also em- 
braces the Latin verse and prose composition. Terms 
moderate, and references to heads of schools and colleges. 
Address to “‘ Eta,’? at Messrs. Hatchard’s, Piccadilly. 


DUTCATION, at an old-established 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN, a short 
distance from London. Terms Twenty to Twenty-two 
Guineas per annum. The system of education cannot fail in 
causing study to become the greatest of pleasures, without 
corporal punishment. The table is liberally supplied, with- 
out the slightest limitation, and every domestic indulgence 
afforded. The mansion, which is extensive and convenient, 
stands within ten acres of its own grounds; the situation 
cannot be surpassed for salubrity, and is easy of access. 
The playground is large, and the pleasure and floricultural 
grounds are fitted up for the recreation of the pupils, and 
the orchards, kitchen garden, &c. are set apart for the use 





Pew Publications. 


This day is putlished, price 2s. 6d. 
AUST: a Phantasia in Three Acts, 
Fdited by CARL SIMROCK, and translated into 
English by D. J. P, DRAKEFORD, Esq. St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
London: Bentley. 





FINDLAY’S ANCIENT ATLAS. 
In Imperial Octavo, with the Maps guarded, half-bound in 
roan, price 12s. coloured, 

CLASSICAL ATLAS TO ILLUS- 

TRATE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, comprised in 
Twenty-five Maps, showing the various divisions of the 
world as known to the Ancients, composed from the most 
authentic sources, with a copious Index of the Ancient and 
Modern Names. 

By A. G. FINDLAY, F.R.G.S. 


LIST OF MAPS. 


. Orbis vetcribus notus. 14. Germania. 

Roma, 15. Vindelicia, Noricum, 
- Italia septentrionalis. Rheetia, Pannonia, et 
. Italia media. Illyricum. 
- Italia meridionalis. 16. Hispania. 


7. Africa septentrionalis. 





of the establishment. There is an excellent bath lied 
by a running stream. Pupils may be withdrawn at any 
time. 
Prospectuses in answer to letters to ‘‘ A. G.” 
49, Paternoster-row. 


SLE of WIGHT.—EDUCATION by the 
SEA SIDE.—A limited number of PUPILS are 
BOARDED and EDUCATED at Hanover House, Ge orge- 
street, Ryde, at moderate and inclusive terms. The rapid 
progress the pupils make, and the parental treatment they 
receive, which can be attested by testimonials and references, 
peculiarly recommend this establishment to the notice of 
those parents who, in providing a sound education for their 
sons, feel it necessary that greater attention should be paid 
to their health than can be done in larger schools. 
Terms may he had of Mr. Hyde Pullen, as above, and of 
Messrs. Rolfe and Fletcher, booksellers, &c. 15, Cloak-lane, 
near the Mansion-house, London. 


4 DUCATION at LEE, near Blackheath, 
Kent.—The MISSES WEIR BOARD and EDU- 
CATE a limited number of Young LADIES at their Es- 
tablishment, No. 4, Cambridge-terrace, Dacre Park, Lee. 
The Misses Weir make it their constant study to pro- 
mote the health and comfort, as well as the moral and reli- 
gious welfare of their pupils, who are entirely under the 
solicitous direction and superintendence of the principals 
alone. Terms, 20, 25, and 30 guineas per annum. A pro- 
spectus forwarded, post free, on application as above. 











OR Immediate TRANSFER, or a GEN- 
TLEWOMAN as PARTNER.—A lady of limited in- 
come, or a lady wishing to remove or commence a school, 
can enter at once into an ESTABLISHMENT of great re- 
spectubility that has been conducted with great success for 
the last twenty-two years, in connection with ladies to board 
of good standing in society, which has also met with great 
success. The most satisfactory reasons can be given by the 
present proprietress for wishing toretire. Fifty guineas pre- 
mium only will be expected for a full and unreserved intro- 
duction to the whole connection, and a select number of 
pupils. 1007. worth of furniture to be taken at a fair valu- 
ation; the rest can be taken or not. An accomplished lady, 
with energy of character, accustomed to tuition and good 
society, would not be objected to as partner, who could be 
received at once, for which the premium would be 100/. which 
is the only outlay expected. The highest references can be 
afforded. Letters from respectable parties that transfer will 
be attended to. 
Address, “‘ Delta,’’ Constitution-square, Kingston, 
Portsmouth, Hants. 


ryvO PUBLIC LECTURERS.—The COM- 

MITTEE of the MARYLEBONE LITERARY and 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 17, Edwards-street, Port- 
man-square, are ready to receive PROPOSALS from GEN- 
TLEMEN desirous of DELIVERING LECTURES in the 
approaching season, which commences in October and ends 
in June. 

Communications to be addressed to the Secretary. 


OLICITORS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 57, Chancery-lane, London. 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that INTEREST, at the 
rate of Four per Cent. per Annum, on the paid up Capital of 
this Society, wi'l be payable at the Office, 57, Chancery- 
lane, between the hours of 11 and 3 o’clock, on and after the 
TENTG day of AUGUST next. 
Dy Order of the Board, 
CHARLES JOHN GILL, 
Dated sth July, 1847, Secretary. 
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Creta. | 21. Syria. 
10. Macedonia, Thracia, Illy- | 99, Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
ria, Mcesia et Dacia. Assyria, et Babylonia. 
11. Britannia. 23. Arabia. 
12. Insulze Britannice. 24. Imperium Persicum. 
13. Gallia. 25. Indie. 


And Central Italy; with the adjacent Countries, from the 
Peutingerian Tables, constructed about A.D. 393. 
Also may be had, 
FINDLAY’S MODERN ATLAS, price 12s. Coloured. 
London: Published by WiLt1am Teco & Co. Pancras-lane, 
Cheapside. 


RIMSHAWE’S STANDARD and COM- 

PLETE EDITION of COWPER’S WORKS. 

VOL. IV.—On the Ist of August will be published, price 3s. 

the Fourth Volume of COWPER’S WORKS, Edited by 
Rev. T. S. GRimSHAWE. 

“It is handsomely got up, the print and paper are excel. 
lent, and the price moderate.’’—Morning Chronicle. 

‘*This very complete and moderately priced issue is an 
enterprise that cannot fail to be most acceptable to thou- 
sands.” —Morning Advertiser. 

«The edition is in every respect a good one, the printing 
is excellent, and the general getting up compact and ele- 
gant.’’— Douglas Jerrold. 

‘The work is beautifully brought out.”—The Universe. 

London: William Tegg and Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 








Just published by Darron and Co. 58, Holborn-hill, 
HE REFORMED GRAMMAR, or PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL TEST of ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
TION ; for the Assistance of Teachers and Satisfaction of 
Learners.—The Nomenclature, Definitions, and Rules are 
new, and inferences logically drawn from the English Lan- 
guage now spoken. The English Nonentities, Cases, and 
Moods are exposed and rejected, and so are Verbs, active, 
passive, and neuter. ‘The Classification of the Times and 
Verbs is perfectly original. The work wiil shew that its 
title is appropriate. Price, bound, 4s. 





Third edition, neat cloth, 1s. 6d. 
HE YOUNG PIANOFORTE PLAYER: 
in which are given instructions for practising, and 
hints for avoiding or correcting errors and inelegancies to 
which pupils are liable. 
By the late Miss MARY JANE GRAHAM. 
Eighth edition, square 16mo, with Fifty Woodcuts, 
LE PETIT PRECEPTEUR; or, First Step 
to French Conversation. For the use of young beginners, 
By F. GRANDINEAU, formerly French Master to her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. 
Ward and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Lately published, 


HE MODERN ORATOR—containing a 
Complete COLLECTION of the most celebrated 
SPEECHES of the Earl of CHatuam, the Right Hon. 
R. B. Sueripan, Lord Erskine, and EpMuND BuRKE. 
With Explanatory Notes, Title, and General Index. Ia 
royal 8vo. price 21s. cloth. 

‘* To the critical reader of modern history, and to the po- 
litician, they are absolutely indisp ble ; to the clergyman, 
the lawyer, the member of the legislature, the lecturer, in & 
word, to all whose profession or inclination leads to ublie 
speaking, they are invaluable as models for study.’’— 
Morning Chronicle. 

London: Aylott and Jones, 8, Paternoster-row, 
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“In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect elaborate 
criticism—the object of the reviewer is novelty, arrangement, amuse- 
ment—he wishes to give faithful accounts (which he generally does 
by extracts) of new publications ; and doubtless this, after all, is the 
proper and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate criticism is sel- 
dom light reading; and though the public might once a quarter, they 
certainly would not once a week permit tl Ives to be seriously in- 
structed. Yet altogether the reviews in the best weekly publications 
are considerably fairer and truer than those in the quarterlies ; and in 
nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of the 

ook.”—BuLwer. 








JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
—p— 
HISTORY. 

The Protector : a Vindication. By J. H. 
Mere D’Avusicne, D.D. Edinburgh, 
1847. Oliver and Boyd. 

D’AUBIGNE is, as the reader well knows, an 
ultra Protestant. Reading CARLYLE’s Crom- 
well, he was led to reflect much upon the cha- 
racter of the Protector, as drawn by the bio- 
grapher, and finding his own conclusions to 
differ considerably, he was induced to com- 
mence a critical examination of CARLYLE’s 
book. ‘The work grew under his hands; one 
thought led to another ; in addition to a com- 
mentary upon his contemporary, he was in- 
duced to sketch the character of the Protector 
according to his own views, and the critique 
and the theory constitute the substance of the 
volume before us. 

D’AvBIGNE’ssuggestion is that CROMWELL 
was a great “ No Popery ” man; that his spe- 
cial mission was to stay the progress of Catho- 
licism, and that his consciousness of this call- 
ing is the key to his character. He denies 
that the Protector was either ambitious or hy- 
pocritical. He was possessed with one idea 
—the advancement of Protestantism—and in 
that all selfish feelings were absorbed. In 
support of this view D’AuBIGNE adduces his 
speeches, his letters, the whole story of his 
life—all by which the real man can be known, 
and he finds in all only evidence of sin- 
cerity. In much of his argument he is un- 
doubtedly successful. Especially does he dis- 
prove the charge of hypocrisy—once received 
unquestioned, now abandoned by all who have 
taken the trouble to look beyond the pages of 
Hume, who, because himself unable to feel en- 
thusiam of any kind, and especially averse to it 
when religion was thetheme, could not give credit 
to any other man for honesty in emotions that 
to him were incomprehensible. The cant of 
CroMWELL, which has been made the princi- 
pal foundation of the charge of hypocrisy, 
was not put on for the occasion, but was the 
dialect of the day; the Puritans affected it as 
an outward symbol of their faith ; CRomwELL 
adopted the tone and language as well as the 
costume of the party to which he belonged, 
and it had become habitual with him. Had 
he been a hypocrite, he would have thrown off 
this cloak sometimes: no mere actor can be at 
every moment an actor; nature will peep out, 
and the art will become apparent. But it was 
not so with CRoMWELL; he was always the 
same; his speech never changed, even in the 
heat of debate; the character was still im- 
pressed upon it which to us, in this unimpas- 
sioned age, seems so strange, but which 
doubtless sounded natural enough to those to 
whom it was addressed, and to whom its scrip- 
ture phraseology carried a meaning beyond 
that which it bears to us; it was the shibbo- 
leth of a party as well as the language of in- 
Spiration. 

D’Avsiens, like all who study the history 
of that time, is continually struck with the 
king’s breaches of good faith, and the folly 
with which he rushed upon destruction from 
over-confidence in regal power. Thus he de- 
scribes him as acting towards the Indepen- 
dents when he might have made them fast 


At first they shewed themselves well disposed to- 
wards Charles, and Oliver made a most temperate 
use of the power which the course of events had 
placed in his hands. One of his cousins, John 
Cromwell, had heard him say at Hampton Court, 
“‘T think the king the most injured prince in the 
world, but this,’ touching his sword, “‘ shall right 
him.’”’ He shrank from a revolution : he sought to 
prevent it, and to re-establish his sovereign in the 
enjoyment of legitimate authority. Everything 
shews that he was sincere in this desire. ‘‘ May 
God be pleased to look upon me,”’ said he, “‘ ac- 
cording to the sincerity of my heart towards the 
king.’”’ He did not as yet despair of Charles, and 
he desired to save this prince not less from the ex- 
cesses of his own despotism than from those of the 
Levellers. This even the prejudiced historian of 
the Four Stuarts seems to acknowledge. Oliver 
and Ireton had frequent interviews with the king 
and his agents, and the propositions they made 
were, in the actual state of affairs, very equitable. 
Parliament had required that the regal authority 
should be limited for twenty years ; Cromwell asked 
for ten only, and declared that the king’s conscience 
ought to be left free as regarded episcopacy. Sir 
John Berkeley, one of Charles’s attendants, en- 
treated him to accept these terms ; and hence, for 
some time, strong hopes were entertained of a paci- 
fication. Cromwell’s wife and daughters were pre- 
sented to the king at Hampton Court, where the 
latter received them with great honours, Even the 
general himself and Ireton were seen walking with 
him in the Park, and were known to be often 
closeted with him. It was this monarch’s destiny 
to be the contriver of his own ruin. The gracious- 
ness displayed at Hampton Court was mere trea- 
chery. Misled and perhaps excited by messages 
from France, conveyed to him by Mr. Ashburnham, 
the king rejected the most favourable offers. ‘‘I 
can turn the scale which way I please,’’ said he to 
his agents; ‘‘and that party must sink which I 
abandon.’’ “Sire,’’ replied Berkeley, ‘‘ a crown 
so near lost was never recovered on easier terms.” 
Charles, in fact, did turn the scale—but to his 
own destruction. 





D’AvuBIGNE admits the execution of 
CHARLES to have been a crime, but he attri- 
butes it more to foreign influences than to 
CroMWELL’s ambition. He says, 


The manner in which he was at length led to 
sign Charles’s death-warrant, has not, perhaps, been 
sufficiently appreciated. We have already remarked 
that his great religious error was his assuming for 
the mainspring of his actions those inward impulses 
which he ascribed to God, in preference to the ex- 
plicit commands of the Holy Scriptures. He be- 
lieved in what has been denominated ‘‘ a particular 
faith.’’ If while engaged in prayer, or immediately 
after, he felt a lively conviction in his mind, he 
thought that this impression proceeded immediately 
from Heaven, and that he ought to follow it as the 
very voice of God. If, on the contrary, his devo- 
tions remained languid, he concluded that he ought 
to abstain from the meditated act. This is a com- 
mon error in pious minds, and we might point to 
one denomination of Christians, celebrated for their 
spirit of meekness and peace, who partially parti- 
cipate in such sentiments. It was this which 
guided him in the sentence passed on Charles, and 
freed him from all his doubts and scruples. John 
Cromwell, at that time in the Dutch service, had 
come to England with a message from the Prince 
of Wales and of Orange to endeavour to save the 
king’s life. When introduced to his cousin Oliver, 
he reminded him of the royalist opinions he had 
formerly entertained at Hampton Court. 
latter, still uncertain as to the line of conduct which 
he ought to pursue, replied, that he had often fasted 
and prayed to know the will of God with respect 
to the king, but that God had not yet pointed out 
the way. When John had withdrawn, Cromwell 
and his friends again sought by prayer the path they 
ought to follow; and it was then the Parliamentary 
hero first felt the conviction that Charles’s death 
alone could save England. 


was at an end ; it remained now merely to act and 
accomplish that will, however appalling it might be. 
At one o’clock in the morning a messenger from 
the general knocked at the door of the tavern where 
John Cromwell lodged, and informed him that his 
cousin had at length dismissed his doubts, and that 
all the arguments so long put forward by the most 
decided Republicans were now confirmed by the 
will of the Lord. Enthusiasm, then, was the cause 
of Cromwell’s error. This is a serious fault in re- 
ligion; but may it not extenuate the fault in 
morals? Isa man who desires to obey God equally 
guilty with him who is determined to listen to his 
passions only? Is not God’s will the sovereign 
rule of good and evil? Chateaubriand, a witness 
beyond suspicion on this point, speaking of the 
times at which we have been glancing, if not of the 
particular act under examination, proceeds thus— 
‘« At this epoch, faith was everywhere, except ina 
small number of libertines and philosophers ;_ it 
impressed on the faults, and sometimes even on the 
crimes, something grave, and even moral, if the 
expression may be allowed, by giving to the victim 
of policy the conscience of the martyr, and to error 
the conviction of truth.”” This error in religion is, 
in our opinion, the only important blemish to be 
found in Cromwell. At the same time it is the 
key which opens and explains his whole life. His 


Yet if this error be a great extenuation of the Pro- 
tector’s fault, the crime to which it led him must 
ever remain, in history, as a warning to terrify 
those who may base their conduct on their inward 
impressions, rather than on the sure, positive, and 
ever-accessible inspirations of that Word of God 
which never deceives. 








The Cabinet History of England. Vols. XIX. to 

XXVI. Cox. 
Tuts History is now completed. It is in fact a re- 
print, with abbreviations, of the Pictorial History 
of England, the engravings also omitted; but its 
size and price recommend it to the library. The 
Pictorial History is too well known to need criti- 
cism now. It is, as our readers are aware, the 
most instructive History of our own country which 
has yet been written, because it is a history of the 
people, as well as of kings and nobles, and it de- 
scribes the state of society, the arts, commerce, 
literature, language, manners and costumes of 
each period, equally with the intrigues of courts, 
and the narratives of wars which occupy the prin- 
cipal portion of every other history. That such a 
work should be brought within the attainment of 
the humblest, by publication in shilling volumes, is 
one of the wonders of our age, for which we are 
indebted to the enterprise of Mr. CHARLES 
KkIGHT. 








BIGCGRAPRY. 


The True Story of my Life. By Hans Curts- 
TIAN ANDERSEN. ‘Translated by Mary 
Howirr. London, 1847. 

A DELIGHTFUL bit of autobiography is this, 

reflecting the simplicity and enthusiasm of the 

author’s character. But much of it has been 
already anticipated in two of his previous pub- 
lications—The Improvisatore, which revealed 
the feelings of a youth of genius in trying 
positions, both of prosperity and of adver- 
sity, and in the introduction to which there 
was a sketch of the writer’s previous his- 
tory; and in Only a Fiddler, in which 
he pictures his own trials with ambitious 


The | hopes and small means —a lofty nature and 
low circumstances. 


ANDERSEN is now in 
London, making friends everywhere by his 


amiable and unaffected manners, and the 
genuineness of every word that falls from him; 
and he has been fortunate in finding sucha 
translator as Mrs. How!rTt, to present to the 
English public, in the most pleasing form, his 
From that moment all | most attractive recollections of his own brief 











friends :— 





was fixed: God had spoken; Oliver’s indecision 





but very various career. “ My life,” he says, 








piety was sincere, but it was not always sober. - 
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with charming natveté, “is a lively story, happy 
and full of incident.” 


If, when I was a boy, and went forth into the 
world poor and friendless, a good fairy had met me 
and said, ‘‘ Choose now thy own course through 
life, and the object for which thou wilt strive, and 
then, according to the development of thy mind, 
and as reason requires, I will guide and defend thee 
to its attainment,’’ my fate could not, even then, 
have been directed more happily, more prudently, 
or better. The history of my life will say to the 
world what it says to me—There is a loving God, 
who directs all things for the best. 


And this is the picture of 


HIS BIRTHPLACE. 


The Danish islands are possessed of beautiful 
beech-woods, and corn and clover fields: they re- 
semble gardens on a great scale. Upon one of 
these green islands, Funen, stands Odense, the 
place of my birth. Odense is called after the 
pagan god Odin, who, as tradition states, lived 
here: this place is the capital of the province, and 
lies twenty-two Danish miles from Copenhagen. 
In the year 1805 there lived here, ina small mean 
room, a young married couple, who were extremely 
attached to each other: he was a shoemaker, 
scarcely twenty-two years old, a man of a richly 
gifted and truly poetical mind. His wife, a few 
years older than himself, was ignorant of life and 
of the world, but possessed a heart full of love. 
The young man had himself made his shoemaking 
bench, and the bedstead with which he began house- 
keeping; this bedstead he had made out of the 
wooden frame which had borne only a short time 
before the coffin of the deceased Count Trampe, as 
he lay in state, and the remnants of the black cloth 
on the wood-work kept the fact still in remem- 
brance. Instead of a noble corpse, surrounded by 
crape and wax-lights, here lay, on the 2nd of April, 
1805, a living and weeping child—that was myself, 
Hans Christian Andersen. During the first day of 
my existence, my father is said to have sate by the 
bed and read aloud in Holberg; but I cried all the 
time. ‘‘ Wilt thou go to sleep, or listen quietly ?”’ 
it is reported that my father asked in joke; but I 
still cried on; and even in the church, when I was 
taken to be baptised, I cried so loudly that the 
preacher, who was a passionate man, said, ‘‘ The 
young one screams like a cat!’’ which words my 
mother never forgot. A poor emigrant, Gomar, 
who stood as godfather, consoled her in the mean- 
time by saying, that the louder I cried as a child, 
all the more beautifully should I sing when I grew 
older. Our little room, which was almost filled 
with the shoemaker’s bench, the bed, and my crib, 
was the abode of my childhood ; the walls, however, 
were covered with pictures, and over the work- 
bench was a cupboard containing books and songs. 


While yet very young, he cultivated a taste 
for poetry, and this was 


THE POET’S FIRST YEARNINGS FOR HIS ART. 

I was a singularly dreamy child, and so con- 
stantly went about with my eyes shut, as at last to 
give the impression of having weak sight, although 
the sense of sight was especially cultivated by me. 
Sometimes, during the harvest, my mother went 
into the field to glean. JI accompanied her, and we 
went, like Ruth in the Bible, to glean in the rich 
fields of Boaz. One day we went toa place, the 
bailiff of which was well known for being a man of 
a rude and savage disposition, We saw him coming 
with a huge whip in his hand, and my mother and 
all the others ran away. I had wooden shoes on 
my bare feet, and in my haste I lost these, and then 
the thorns pricked me so that I could not run, and 
thus I was left behind and alone. The man came 
up and lifted his whip to strike me, when I looked 
him in the face and involuntarily exclaimed : ‘‘ How 
dare you strike me, when God can see it?’ The 
strong, stern man looked at me, and at once be- 
came mild ; he patted me on my cheeks, asked me 
my name, and gave me money. When I brought 
this to my mother, and shewed it her, she said to 
the others, ‘‘ He is a strange child, my Hans Chris- 





tian; every body is kind to him: this bad fellow 
even has given him money.’”’ I grew up pious and 
superstitious. I had no idea of want or need; to 
be sure, my parents had only sufficient to live from 
day to day, but I, at least, had plenty of every 
thing ; an old woman altered my father’s clothes for 
me. Now and then I went with my parents to the 
theatre, where the first representations which I saw 
were in German. Das Donauweibchen was the 
favourite piece of the whole city ; there, however, I 
saw, for the first time, Holberg’s ‘‘ Village Politi- 
cians” treated as an opera. The first impression 
which a theatre and the crowd assembled there made 
upon me was, at all events, no sign of any thing 
poetical slumbering in me; for my first exclama- 
tion, on seeing so many people was, ‘‘ Now, if we 
only had as many casks of butter as there are peo- 
ple here, then I would eat lots of butter!” The 
theatre, however, soon became my favourite place ; 
but, as I could only very seldom go there, I acquired 
the friendship of the man who carried out the play- 
bills, and he gave me one every day. With this I 
seated myself in a corner and imagined an entire 
play, according to the name of the piece, and the 
characters in it. That was my first unconscious 
poetising. 


He was early sent into the world with little 
to rely upon save his own energies. But they 
were unconquerable. He had a passionate 
love for art in all itsforms. Thetheatre was a 
paradise to him; the music he understood as 
a feeling. He worshipped the poet, the painter, 
the singer, the actor, as beings of a superior 
order. He cared not for cold nor hunger, so 
that he might indulge in the art to which he 
was devoted. His merits did not go quite 
unnoticed. He obtained from the King a 
small pension which gave him the means of 
pursuing his studies at Slagelse, and of his 
manner of life there he presents a long and in- 
teresting account, from which we take a por- 
tion. 


I often rambled to the crucifix of St. Anders, 
which stands upon one of the heights of Slagelse, 
and which is one of the wooden crosses erected in 
the time of Catholicism in Denmark. St. Anders 
was a priest in Slagelse, and travelled to the Holy 
Land; on the last day he remained so long pray- 
ing on the holy grave, that the ship sailed away 
without him. Vexed at this circumstance, he 
walked along the shore, where a man met him rid- 
ing on an ass, and took him up with him. Imme- 
diately he fell asleep, and when he awoke he heard 
the bells of Slagelse ringing. He lay upon the 
(HvilehGi) hill of rest, where the cross now stands. 
He was at home a year and a day before the ship 
returned which had sailed away without him, and 
an angelhad borne himhome. The legend, and the 
place where he woke, were both favourites of mine. 
From this spot I could see the ocean and Funen. 
Here I could indulge my fancies ; when at home, 
my sense of duty chained my thoughts only to my 
books. The happiest time, however, was when 
once on a Sunday, whilst the wood was green, I 
went to the city of Sord, two (Danish) miles from 
Slagelse, and which lies in the midst of woods sur- 
rounded by lakes. Here is an academy for the 
nobility, founded by the poet Holberg. Every thing 
lay in a conventual stillness. I visited here the 
poet Ingemann, who had just married, and who 
held a situation as teacher; he had already received 
me kindly in Copenhagen, but here his reception of 
me was still more kind. His life in this place 
seemed to me like a beautiful story; flowers and 
vines twined around the window; the rooms were 
adorned with the portraits of distinguished poets 
and other pictures. We sailed upon the lake with 
an ASolian harp made fast to the mast. Ingemann 
talked so cheerfully, and his excellent amiable wife 
treated me as if she were an elder sister: I loved 
these people. Our friendship has grown with 
years. I have been from that time almost every 
summer a welcome guest there, and I have ex- 
perienced that there are people in whose society 
one is made better as it were; that which is bitter 





passes away, and the whole world appears in 
sunlight. Among the pupils in the academy of 
nobles there were two who made verses ; they knew 
that I did the same, and they attached themselves 
to me. The one was Petit, who afterwards, cer- 
tainly with the best intention, but not faithfully, 
translated several of my books; the other, the poet 
Karl Bagger, one of the most gifted men who has 
come forward in Danish literature, but who has 
been unjustly judged. His poems are full of fresh- 
ness and originality; his story, The Life of my 
Brother, is a clever book, by the critique on which 
the Danish Monthly Review of Literature has 
proved that it does not understand how to give 
judgment. These two academicians were very dif- 
ferent from me; life rushed rejoicingly through 
their veins ; I was sensitive and child-like. 


But his discouragements were great. His 
master had heard at Copenhagen that he had 
read a poem in company, and, what was worse, 
that it was his own composition. 


He looked at me with a penetrating glance, and 
commanded me to bring him the poem, when, if he 
found in it one spark of poetry, he would forgive me. 
I tremblingly brought him ‘‘ The Dying Child ;’’ 
he read it and pronounced it to be sentimentality 
and idle trash. He gave way freely to his anger. 
If he had believed that I wasted my time in writing 
verses, or that I was of a nature which required a 
severe treatment, then his intention would have 
been good; but he could not pretend this, But 
from this day forward my situation was more un- 
fortunate than ever; I suffered so severely in my 
mind that I was very near sinking under it. That 
was the darkest, the most unhappy time of my life. 
Just then one of the masters went to Copenhagen 
and related to Collin exactly what I had to bear, 
and immediately he removed from theschool and from 
the rector’s house. When, in taking leave of him, I 
thanked him for the kindness which I had received 
from him, the passionate man cursed me, and ended 
by saying that I should never become a student, 
that my verses would grow mouldy on the floor of 
a bookseller’s shop, and that I myself should end 
my days in a mad-house. I trembled to my inner- 
most being and left him. Several years afterwards, 
when my writings were read, when the Jmprovisa- 
tore first came out, I met him in Copenhagen ; 
he offered me his hand in a conciliatory manner, and 
he said that had erred respecting me and had treated 
me wrong; but it now was all the same to me. The 
heavy, dark days had also produced their blessing 
in my life. 


He persevered, in spite of all, and completed 
a number of poems, which he published at 
first anonymously in the periodicals, afterwards 
in volumes, and they procured for him con- 
siderable reputation. His first complete volume 
appeared in September 1829, and was well 
received. And now he says “life lay bright 
with sunshine before me.” 

A poet confessed could not long exist with- 
out that which has been called the poet’s food— 
love. In the following year he visited Jut- 
lands. Here we are introduced to 


THE POET’S FIRST LOVE. 


I arrived, in the course of my journey, at the 
house of arich family in a smail city; and here 
suddenly a new world opened before me,—an im- 
mense world, which yet could be contained in four 
lines, which I wrote at that time: 

A pair of dark eyes fixed my sight, 

They were my world, my home, my delight, 

The soul beamed in them, and childlike peace, 

And never on earth will their memory cease. 
New plans of life occupied me. I would give up 
writing poetry,—to what could it lead? I would 
study theology, and become a preacher; I had only 
one thought, and that was she. But it was self- 
delusion: she loved another; she married him. 
It was not till several years later that I felt and 
acknowledged that it was best, both for her and 
for myself, that things had fallen out as they were. 
She had no idea, perhaps, how deep my feeling for 
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her had been, or what an influence it produced in 
me. She had become the excellent wife of a good 
man, and a happy mother. God’s blessing rest 
upon her ! 


His rapid rise to an European reputation ; 
his flattering reception at the courts, and even 
at the tables, of monarchs ; his vexations, even 
amid so much flattery, because of some envious 
criticism in an obscure Danish print ; his techi- 
ness at trifles that wounded his vanity, and 
the largeness of his heart in all that concerns 
others, are singular instances of the mingling 
of the weaknesses and strength that belong to 
our humannature. After his real troubles had 
ended he makes imaginary ones, although they 
do not affect him very seriously, and perhaps 
were more a sentiment than an actual emotion, 
for we find him continually making such ex- 
clamations as this, ‘‘ How bright and beautiful 
is the world! How good are human beings! 
That it is a pleasure to live becomes ever more 
and more clear to me.” And if this can be 
evoked by no greater an occasion than an in- 
vitation to dinner from a German Duke, it may 
be supposed that the poison of the reviewer’s 
shafts did not rankle very deeply. But flat- 
tered as he must have been by such attentions, 
he never seems to have forgotten the situation 
from which he had raised himself. While in 
the daily habit of dining with the King and 
Queen of Denmark, he records this creditable 
trait :— 


As I sat, on the above-mentioned five-and-twen- 
tieth anniversary, on the 5th of September, at the 
royal dinner-table, the whole of my former life 
passed in review before my mind. I was obliged 
to summon all my strength to prevent myself 
bursting into tears. There are moments of thank- 
fulness in which, as it were, we feel a desire to 
press God to our hearts. How deeply I felt at 
this time my own nothingness; how all, all, had 
come from Him. Rantzau knew what an interest- 
ing day this was to me. After dinner the King and 
Queen wished me happiness, and that so—gra- 
ciously is a poor word—so cordially, so sympa- 
thisingly! The King wished me happiness in that 
which I had endured and won. He asked me about 
my first entrance into the world; and I related to 
him some characteristic traits. In the course 
of conversation he inquired if I had not some cer- 
tain yearly income: I named the sum to him. 
‘¢ That is not much,’”’ said the King. ‘‘ But I do 
not require much,” replied I; ‘‘ and my writings 
procure me something.’’ The King in the kindest 
manner inquired farther into my circumstances, and 
closed by saying, ‘‘ If I can in any way be service- 
able to your literary labours, then come to me,”’ 
In the evening, during the concert, the conversa- 
tion was renewed; and some of those who stood 
near me reproached me for not having made use of 
my opportunity. ‘‘The King,’’ said they, ‘put 
the very words into your mouth.”” But I could 
not—I would not have done it. ‘If the King,” 
I said, ‘found that I required something more, 
he could give it to me of his own will.”” And I 
was not mistaken. In the following year King 
Christian VIII. increased my annual stipend; so 
that with this and that which my writings bring in, 
I can live honourably and free from care. My King 
gave it to me out of the pure good will of his own 
heart. King Christian is enlightened, clear-sighted, 
with a mind enlarged by science : the gracious sym- 
pathy, therefore, which he has felt in my fate is to 
me doubly cheering and ennobling. 

(To be continued.) 








Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and 


Robert Southey. By Josern CorTr.e. 
London, 1847: Houlston and Stoneman. 
[FIFTH NOTICE.] 

Tus volume, though abounding in the most 
interesting recollections of CoLERIDGE, 
SouTHEY, and their contemporaries, bas been 
treated with entire neglect by the literary 








journals. None have made extracts from its 
fertile pages ; and where noticed at all, it was 
with a severity quite uncalled for by the con- 
tents. Objections were made to an alleged 
breach of faith—a supposed violation of con- 
fidence on the part of Mr. Corrie. But 
we cannot discover anything of the sort; 
no other revelations are here made than are 
to be found in all works of the nature of 
memoir or biography. It is said that Mr. 
CorrLE ought not to have disclosed the 
follies of his friend. Was he, then, to send 
forth a false account? Is the truth not to be 
told of a man because he was distinguished 
as a poet and a philosopher? Are we not to 
know his practice as well as his precept? Do 
we not find as much instruction in the weak- 
nesses to be shunned, as in the virtues to be 
followed? The “de mortuis nil nisi bonum,” is 
a false and foolish motto, whose tendency is to 
destroy a powerful stimulus to living man for 
no possible benefit to the dead. We therefore 
propose to ponder at some length upon the 
frailties of CoLERIDGE, for the sake of the 
warnings they convey to literary men—indeed 
to all who may be tempted to rouse their 
faculties to a temporary energy, by the excite- 
ment of an artificial stimulus. 

We resume the volume where last we laid it 
down. The next incident that attracts notice 
is a present of 300/. generously made to the 
indolent CoLERIDGE, at a moment of need, 
and the delicacy of the manner of giving en- 
hances the virtue of the gift. It was presented 
to Mr. CoTTLkE, to be handed to the poet as 
the present of an unknown friend and admirer. 

In the year 1807 we find, in a letter to 
Cort et, the following remarks :— 


COLERIDGE ON POETRY. : 
The common end of all narrative, nay, of all 
poems is, to convert a series into a whole, to make 
those events, which, in real or imagined history, 
move on in a straight line, assume to our under- 
standings a circular motion—the snake with its 
tail in its mouth. Hence, indeed, the almost flat- 
tering and yet appropriate term, Poesy, i. e. Poieses 
—making. Doubtless, to His eye, which alone 
comprehends all past and all future in one eternal, 
what to our short sight appears straight, is but a 
part of the great cycle, just as the calm sea to us 
appears level, though it be indeed only a part of 
the globe. Now what the globe is in geography, 
miniaturing in order to manifest the truth, such is a 
poem to that image of God which we were created 
into, and which still seeking that unity, or reve- 
lation of the one, in and by the many, which re- 
minds it, that though in order to be an individual 
being, it must go further from God; yet as the 
receding from him is to proceed toward nothing- 
ness and privation, it must still at every step turn 
back toward him, in order to be at all. A straight 
line continually retracted, forms of necessity a cir- 
cular orbit. 


It was about the year 1814 that CoLeRIDGE 
was discovered by his anxious friends to be 
labouring under the terrible effects of opium, 
taken originally to relieve bodily pain, and 
afterwards resorted to for the sake of mental 
excitement. Immediately on making the dis- 
covery, Mr. Corrie addressed to him a letter 
of earnest advice and entreaty, to which he 
received the following painful reply. 

‘¢ April 26th, 1814. 

‘* You have poured oil in the raw and festering 
wound of an old friend’s conscience, Cottle; but it 
is oil of vitriol! I but barely glanced at the 
middle of the first page of your letter, and have 
seen no more of it—not from resentment, God for- 


‘| bid! but from the state of my bodily and mental 


sufferings, that scarcely permitted human fortitude 
to let ina new visitor of affliction. The object of 
my present reply is, to state the case just as it is— 
first, that for ten years the anguish of my spirit has 





been indescribable, the sense of my danger staring, 
but the consciousness of my GUILT worse—far 
worse than all! I have prayed, with drops of agony 
on my brow; trembling, not only before the justice 
of my Maker, but even before the mercy of my Re- 
deemer. ‘I gave thee so many talents, what hast 
thou done with them?’ Secondly, overwhelmed as 
I am with a sense of my direful infirmity, I have 
never attempted to disguise or conceal the cause. 
On the contrary, not only to friends, have I stated 
the whole case with tears, and the very bitterness 
of shame; but in two instances, I have warned 
young men, mere acquaintances, who had spoken of 
having taken laudanum, of the direful consequences, 
by an awful exposition of its tremendous effects on 
myself. 

‘‘ Thirdly, though before God I cannot lift up my 
eyelids, and only do not despair of his mercy, be- 
cause to despair would be adding crime to crime, 
yet to my fellow-men I may say, that I was seduced 
into the accursED habit ignorantly. I had been 
almost bed-ridden for many months, with swellings 
in my knees. In a medical journal, I unhappily 
met with an account of a cure performed in a 
similar case, or what appeared to me so, by rubbing 
in of laudanum, at the same time taking a given 
dose internally. It acted like a charm, like a 
miracle! I recovered the use of my limbs, of my 
appetite, of my spirits, and this continued for near 
a fortnight. At length the unusual stimulus sub- 
sided, the complaint returned,—the supposed 
remedy was recurred to—but I cannot go through 
the dreary history. Suffice it to say, that eects 
were produced which acted on me by terror and 
cowardice, of pain and sudden death, not (so help 
me God!) by any temptation of pleasure, or ex- 
pectation, or desire of exciting pleasurable sensa- 
tions. On the very contrary, Mrs. Morgan and 
her sister will bear witness so far as to say, that 
the longer I abstained, the higher my spirits were, 
the keener my enjoyments—till the moment, the 
direful moment arrived, when my pulse began to 
fluctuate, my heart to palpitate, and such falling 
abroad, as it were, of my whole frame, such in- 
tolerable restlessness, and incipient bewilderment, 
that in the last of my several attempts to abandon 
the dire poison, I exclaimed in agony, which I now 
repeat in seriousness and solemnity, ‘I am too 
poor to hazard this.’”” Had I but a few hundred 
pounds, but 200/.—half to send to Mrs. Coleridge, 
and half to place myself in a private mad-house, 
where I could procure nothing but what a physician 
thought proper, and where a medical attendant 
could be constantly with me for two or three months 
(in less than that time, life or death would be de- 
termined), then there might be hope. Now there 
isnone!! O God! how willingly would I place 
myself under Dr. Fox, in h‘s establishment ; for 
my case is a species of madness, only that it isa 
derangement, an utter impotence of the volition, 
and not of the intellectual faculties. You bid me 
rouse myself: go bid a man paralytic in both arms, 
to rub them briskly together, and that will cure 
him. ‘‘Alas!’’ he would reply, ‘that I cannot 
move my arms, is my complaint and my misery.’ 
May God bless you, and 

“Your affectionate, but most afflicted, 
“SS. T. Coreriper.” 


This produced another epistle and another 
answer :— 

‘*O dear friend! I have too much to be forgiven, 
to feel any difficulty in forgiving the cruellest 
enemy that ever trampled on me: and you I have 
only to thank! ‘You have no conception of the 
dreadful hell of my mind, and conscience, and 
body. You bid me pray. O, I do pray inwardly 
to be able to pray; but indeed to pray, to pray 
with a faith to which a blessing is promised, this is 
the reward of faith, this is the gift of God to the 
elect. Oh! if to feel how infinitely worthless I 
am, how poor a wretch, with just free-will enough 
to be deserving of wrath, and of my own contempt, 
and of none to merit a moment’s peace, can make 
a part of a Christian’s creed; so far I am a Chris- 
tian. Se NO Os 

“ April 26, 1814.” 


But it would appear that CoLERIDGER’s ex- 
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cuses for the indulgence of his vice were not 
genuine. SouTHey, with whom he had lived, 
and who knew him well, addressing Mr. 
CoTrLE on the subject, ascribes the indul- 
gence to other than budily ailments. 


‘* Keswick, April, 1814. 

“« My dear Cottle,—You may imagine with what 
feelings I have read your correspondence with 
Coleridge. Shocking as his letters are, perhaps 
the most mournful thing they discover is, that 
while acknowledging the guilt of the habit, he 
imputes it still to morbid bodily causes ; whereas 
after every possible allowance is made for these, 
every person who has witnessed his habits, knows 
that for the greater, infinitely the greater part, incli- 
nation and indulgence are its motives. It seems 
dreadful to say this, with his expressions before me, 
but it is so, and I know it to be so, from my own 
observation, and that of all with whom he has lived. 
The Morgans, with great difficulty and perseverance, 
did break him of the habit, at a time when his 
ordinary consumption was, from two quarts a week, 
toapintaday! He suffered dreadfully during the 
first abstinence, so much so, as to say it was better 
for him to die than to endure his present feelings. 
Mrs. Morgan resolutely replied, it was indeed 
better that he should die, than that he should con- 
tinue to live as he had been living. It angered 
him at the time, but the effort was persevered in. 
To what then was the relapse owing? I believe to 
this cause—that no use was made of renewed health 
and spirits ; that time passed on in idleness, till the 
lapse of time brought with it a sense of neglected 
duties, and then relief was again sought for a self- 
accusing mind,—in bodily feelings, which when the 
stimulus ceased to act, added only to the load of 
self-accusation. This, Cottle, is an insanity which 
none but the soul’s physician can cure. Unques- 
tionably, restraint would do as much for him as it 
did when the Morgans tried it, but I do not see the 
slightest reason for believing it would be more per- 
manent. This too I ought to say, that all the 
medical men to whom Coleridge has made his con- 
fession, have uniformly ascribed the evil, not to 
bodily disease, but indulgence. The restraint which 
alone could effectually cure, is that which no person 
can impose upon him. Could he be compelled 
to a certain quantity of labour every day, for his 
family, the pleasure of having done it would make 
his heart glad, and the sane mind would make the 
body whole. 


Is not this a truth to be told? 

CoLERIDGE gradually lessened his dose to 
twenty drops a day—that is to say, as it ap- 
peared ; but he contrived to cheat his friends 
by private indulgence, to obtain which he was 
wont to resort to all kinds of tricks. They 
employed a man to attend him day and night ; 
but he would defeat this surveillance, even 
while professing to submit thankfully to it. An 
a of this he afterwards related to Mr. 

ADE. 


As an example, amongst others of a similar 
nature, one ingenious expedient, to which he resorted, 
to cheat the doctor, he thus disclosed to Mr. Wade, 
from whom I received it. He said, in passing 
along the quay, where the ships were moored, he 
noticed, by a side glance, a druggist’s shop, pro- 
bably an old resort, and standing near the door, he 
looked toward the ships, and pointing to one at 
some distance, he said to his attendant, ‘‘I think 
that’s an American.”’ ‘ Oh, no, that I am sure it 
is not,” said the man. ‘I think it is,” replied 
Mr. C, ‘I wish you would step over and ask, and 
bring me the particulars.”” The man accordingly 
went ; when as soon as his back was turned, Mr. 
C. stepped into the shop, had his portly bottle filled 
with laudanum, which he always carried in his 
pocket, and then expeditiously placed himself in the 
spot where he was left. The man now returned 
with the particulars, beginning, ‘I told you, sir, 
it was not an American, but I have learned all about 
her.” ‘‘ As I am mistaken, never mind the rest,’’ 


said Mr, C. and walked on. 
(To be continued.) 











VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Adventures on the Western Coast of South 
America, and the Interior of California ; in- 
cluding a Narrative of Incidents at the Kings- 
mill Islands, New Ireland, New Britain, New 
Guinea, and other Islands in the Pacific 
Ocean ; with an Account of the Natural Pro- 
ductions, and the Manners and Customs in 
peace and war of the various Tribes visited. 
By Joun Courter, M.D. Author of “ Ad- 
ventures in the Pacific,’ &c. In 2 vols. 
Longman and Co. 

AxsouT two years since, Dr. CouLTER pub- 

lished his Adventures in the Pacific, which will 

doubtless be well remembered by our readers. 

The volumes before us are a continuation of 

the narrative, with the interest of the story in 

no way weakened, nor the Doctor’s descrip- 
tive powers diminished. But there is apparent 
here a tendency to book-making not visible in 
his first essay. It is plain that as he wrote be- 
fore chiefly because he had a tale to tell, he 
has written now because he has a book to sell. 

There is a wordiness that indicates the sense 

of a necessity to fill a certain number of pages. 

Trifles are magnified by the art of minute de- 

tail, so well understood by penny-a-liners ; 

dialogues are introduced, as in the old his- 
tories are speeches, which set forth rather what 
ought to have been said, than what was said. 

Withal these Adventures will repay perusal, for 

there is a freshness in the localities described, 

and a novelty in the incidents, that make a 

pleasing change from the endless Italian and 

Palestine tours with which the reviewer is 

satiated. 

We rejoin the Doctor at the Bay of St. 
Francisco in California, where he is slowly re- 
covering from an attack of rheumatism brought 
on by exposure to cold and wet. When re- 
stored to health by the missionaries there, he 
joined the Hound, a brigantine which was pro- 
ceeding on a trading voyage to New Guinea 
and New Britain and the other islands that stud 
the ocean en route from Australia to Japan. 
The incidents of this excursion, and some 
graphic accounts of the northern part of Peru, 
constitute the subject-matter of these volumes, 
which is varied by the introduction of the sin- 
gular narratives of some other adventurers with 
whom he fell in upon these little frequented 
islands, and whose stories almost equal in 
curious interest the truth-like fable of Robin- 
son Crusoe. 

But such a work, so various in its themes, 
cannot be described or criticised; it can only 
be rendered intelligible to the readers of a 
literary journal by extracts, and therefore we 
proceed to present a few passages that have an 
interest independently of their contents. 

Almost at the commencement we find this 
lively account of 


A SPORTING TRIP AT LACAMES, 


We sat down to rest ourselves, and listen for 
awhile to the music of the woods, which I must say 
was very discordant; the barks, howls, and roars 
of the beasts were incessant. The ravine was ex- 
tensive, and there was a good deal of cleared ground 
in it, so that we could see up and down it a good 
way. We were in the act of descending half way 
down the bank when we heard frequent loud yelps 
approaching us fast: Jack now told me to drop 
down, keep close, and the gun ready; he did the 
same, his dark expressive eyes dancing with half- 
concealed eagerness. We had not long to wait, for in 
two or three minutes a beautiful young wild black 
horse came tearing along the clear part of the 
ravine, in the direction of our concealment; he was 
going at his utmost speed, and closely pursued by 
two splendid tigers, that ran much quicker, and 
whose bounds we could distinctly perceive were 


great, as at each they rose several feet from the 
ground. As the poor horse came up nearly to 
where we now were (for we crawled deeper into the 
ravine), he seemed to be nearly exhausted, and 
slipped down on his knees, about thirty yards from 
where we kneeled down ready for them. One of 
the tigers crouched with all the twisting motion of 
a huge cat, and made a spring of about twenty feet 
right on the back of the horse, and seized him by the 
neck with a fearful growl; the other animal trotted 
round the horse, lashing his tail about, and roaring 
with terrific ferocity ; they were too busy now with 
their victim to scent us out. ‘‘Are you ready 
now ?”’ said Jack. ‘I am,’’ said I. By agree- 
ment I covered the tiger on the horse, my guide the 
other; at a signal both guns went off together. 
The one I had covered rolled kicking off the horse, 
the other fell down and tumbled about in all di- 
rections, evidently badly wounded. ‘‘ Now for the 
knife,’”’ said Jack ; and we rushed up to where they 
lay. Mine was dead, but the other was still active, 
though unable to move any distance. I went up to 
him with the intention of firing my second barrel 
through his head, when my guide insisted upon me 
letting him alone, and drew his long knife. The 
tiger had yet great vitality, and I was much alarmed 
lest he might yet injure the man, and kept the gun 
ready for an immediate shot. Jack went boldly up 
to him ; the infuriated animal grinned horridly and 
writhed rapidly about, throwing up a good deal of 
dust from the dry ground. One plunge of the 
knife, a roar, into him again, and hideous grin and a 
tumble about, some blood scattered on the ground, 
at him again, a miss stroke of the knife, try once 
more, both down and nearly covered with dust. I 
was now determined to put an end to this dangerous 
conflict, if I could; but the rapid motion of both 
man and beast prevented me firing, lest one should 
receive what was intended for the other. The tiger 
had now hold of either the Indian or his clothes, as 
both rolled together; yet the knife was busily at 
work. At last his arm was raised high up with the 
red dripping instrument, and after one more angry 
plunge of it, the tiger turned on his back ; his paws 
and whole frame quivering, and with an attempt at 
a ghastly grin, he fell over on his side and died. 
Jack then stood up, covered with the blood of the 
animal, and his first ejaculation was ‘ un diablo,’’ 
in English ‘‘ one devil.” I was anxious to ascer- 
tain if the man was hurt, and after washing himself 
in a pool of water near us, I was delighted to see 
that he escaped, with the exception of one faint bite 
on the shoulder, and a few tears of the paws on his 
arms, which he seemed to care nothing about. He 
was a brave man, told me he killed many of them, 
but this one he said died hard. We now considered 
it prudent to reload our guns, as the smell of the 
blood about, and the dead carcasses, might attract 
other gentry to the spot, that it would be just as 
well to be prepared for. My shot, after passing 
through the tiger, entered the horse’s neck, and 
killed him also. Jack told me now to keep a good 
look-out while he skinned the animals, or, as he 
said, ‘‘took their jackets off.”” He worked with 
experienced activity, had in an incredibly short 
space of time the hides off the tigers and horse, 
rolled them closely up into a convenient pack, made 
all fast with a thong which he cut off, and finished 
the affair by saying ‘‘a doubloon’s worth, any 
how.” 


But we must not overlook the following 
pleasing trait of 


HUMANITY AND GRATITUDE. 


One of the ship-lanterns was now held up half 
way up the mizen rigging to direct the boat in the 
proper direction, which shortly reached the stern of 
the ship, with a small shattered-looking canoe in 
tow, with a native and child in it; when they came 
alongside, the stranger and child were put into the 
boat, which was hoisted up with a lively hand over 
hand song; when it was high enough, and resting on 
the cranes, the man and child were lifted carefully in 
on deck; one of his arms was dreadfully bruised 
and swollen, the boy safe, but both in a great state 
of exhaustion. Their story was soon told: he was 
a Marquesan, belonging to the Island of Fetuiva, 
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was making an excursion with another man and his 
child to one of the neighbouring islands, when it 
came on to blow heavily, and drove them off the 
islands, with scarcely any food in the canoe. The 
wind afterwards ceased, when a fresh disaster hap- 
pened to them: a number of small whales had either 
been gambolling orrunning very fastin thenight, when 
they unfortunately came in contact with their frail 
vessel and capsized it. One of the men was killed 
and knocked overboard to be seen no more; the 
other, with his child fast on his shoulder, contrived 
to right his canoe, and bale her out with the one 
and only paddle he had now, as the other was lost ; 
with this he contrived to make a little way towards 
the islands, though the current was sadly against 
him, and he was buried in the depths of despair 
when our ship was fanning her way close to him. 
He was a fine powerful-looking man, greatly tattooed 
over the body. His shoulders, and indeed the most 
of his body, was greatly scalded from the wash of 
the sea continually over him, and on placing my 
hand on his skin he felt icy cold. We bathed him 
over with some fresh water, and rolled both him and 
the poor child, who was about four years old, up in 
thick blankets, and got them brought down into the 
cabin; after which some warm wine and water con- 
tributed greatly to recover him. He then embraced 
his child, gave his deliverers a long look of deep-felt 
gratitude, that no painter could depict, nor any pen 
describe, covered himself up in the blanket, and fell 
off into a sound sleep. The canoe was got on 
board, and in a very shattered condition it certainly 
was ; the outrigger was broken, and had been tem- 
porarily lashed; the projecting stern was knocked 
off; altogether it was a strange affair for a man to 
exist on for four days and four nights; they must 
have passed a fearful time of it. Now the reader 
might imagine that this rescued man shewed some 
sign of gratitude to the great Creator for preserving 
him from his imminent fate; not so,—he was a 
savage, a heathen, and possessed not the slightest 
idea of Christianity ; but if the human eye ever had 
expression of gratitude, it was peculiarly evident in 
him, both in the look he bestowed on his child and 
those who rescued him. 


Here is a terrible picture of 


LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 

Every man, both honest and dishonest, in Cali- 
fornia has his own horse, as a very good-looking, 
active one can be purchased, tamed to carry the 
saddle and rider, from the Indians for four or five 
dollars; so that every one, I may add, of both 
sexes, ride in California. No one walks far but the 
hunter, and he is carried in canoe a long way up the 
river before he strikes into the forest after the 
animals he is in pursuit of. This last class of men 
are the most wild, daring, yet friendly and honest, 
of the lower class of the white population of Cali- 
fornia. Well: as the robber as well as the honest 
man are equally mounted, sometimes a very inter- 
esting steeple-chase ensues,—ground rough, not 
being previously chosen, occasionally leaping over 
pools of water, large stones, and fallen trees. The 
Indians, who use the lasso, generally keep the 
lead, to strive and throw the noose over either the 
man or horse they are pursuing. It is made of 
thongs of bullock-hide twisted into a small rope, 
about thirty or forty feet long, with a noose formed 
by a running knot at the end of it. One end of this 
lasso is fastened to the back of the saddle: the 
entire length of it is kept ina coil on the right 
hand, and after two or three swings of it over their 
heads, they wilt throw it with such accuracy, that 
the smallest object will come within the noose. 
Thus, then, if an equestrian traveller does not keep 
a good look-out as he is passing by a bush or thicket, 
one of these lassos may be thrown out; the noose, 
falling over his head, will be jerked tight round his 
body, and. in the twinkling of an eye, he will be 
dragged off his horse, and away into the bush to be 
stripped of everything he has. By all the accounts 
T have heard, and from what I have seen, the robbers 
of California are the most active in the world: the 
end of the dangerous lasso being firmly fastened to 
the saddle, enables the rider, as soon as his victim, 
either man or animal, is noosed, to wheel round his 
horse, and dash off like an Arab, dragging whatever 





he has fast after him. There is one method of avert- 
ing the fall of the lasso noose over the body of a 
man either on foot or horseback. If he holds (as 
he always ought) either sword or gun in his right 
hand, when he sees the lasso coming, let him in- 
stantly raise either and his arm in a horizontal posi- 
tion, and if the noose does fall true, it cannot run 
further down, being stopped by sword, gun, or ex- 
tended arm ; then fling it off quick, or it may be 
jerked tight round the neck. I have known this 
subterfuge save many a man from robbers and per- 
haps murderers. 


And again 


The hunter (though rarely) has been set upon by 
robbers for the sake of the pack of furs he was car- 
rying on his back to some of the sea-port towns on 
the coast to dispose of ; but as the fur-hunters are 
generally on foot, and from habit of watching about 
for either hostile Indians or wild animals, they are 
always on their guard, and as the robbers well know 
they are, to a man, riflemen who seldom miss their 
mark, they avoid them. During my rambles in the 
wilds and fastnesses of California, I became ac- 
quainted with many of them, some from the back 
settlements of the United States, others from 
Canada. I have hunted for months with them, and 
witnessed some conflicts between them and wild 
animals, in which the utmost daring and reckless- 
ness was exhibited by the hunter. These are not 
the men that robbers like to encounter ; but I have 
said they sometimes take a fancy to the valuable 
pack of furs which, if they find any facility of ob- 
taining, they make the attempt. It is the very 
climax of cruelty to plunder these poor fellows of 
packs, which were procured only by outlying for 
months in the depths of the forest and wilds of 
the country, and not unfrequently in the hunting 
grounds of a tribe of hostile Indians. 








These are the 


FIELD SPORTS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Along the coast of Upper California, the black 
and white pine grow in great luxuriance, and attain 
an immense height, forming magnificent forests to 
hunt through. The shady magnolias are also 
beautiful, and there is also a variety in look- 
ing at the prickly pear-tree on which the co- 
chineal insect feeds. You will fall in frequently 
with extensive ranges of hazel-nut, which afford 
fine cover for the land birds, and are literally 
alive with game,—the turkey, pheasant, peacock of 
a brownish white, and guinea-fowl, grouse, quail, 
partridge, prairie-hen, green parrot, and the black- 
bird. All these birds are in abundance, and the 
sportsman, having an unlimited range, can act as 
he pleases. If he should tire of this kind of sport, 
he can take his gun in one hand, a stout salmon 
fishing-rod in the other, enter a boat or canoe, and 
in the rivers he will find plenty of large perch, 
trout, carp, salmon, and the white cat-fish. An- 
other day he may cruise about either rivers or lakes, 
and shoot as many swans, geese, and ducks of 
various kinds as he pleases. All this game I have 
mentioned can be easily found and obtained by any 
ordinary portsman alone; but if he is a spirited 
fellow, ‘‘ one of the right sort,’’ and determined for 
a hunt after the nobler game of the forests and 
mountains, he must engage an experienced Indian, 
or, if possible, an old hunter, a man who knows 
well the country, the haunts and ways of the various 
animals to be pursued. 

As to camping out every night, there is no fear 
of catching cold, as you have a roaring log-fire near 
your feet when, you’re asleep; and sleep soundly 
you will after a day’s hunting on foot, one of you 
keeping watch whilst the other sleeps, lest some wild 
animal, or equally wild Indian, might disturb your 
pleasant dreams. The black and brown bears may 
come near your fire; but you need not trouble 
yourself about a dozen of them, as, in most in- 
stances, they will let you alone and keep a respect- 
ful distance, sitting on their haunches, scratching 
themselves with their fore paws, wondering what 
brought you there, and taking a look round to as- 
certain whether you have any spare meat left for 





for when he finds there is nothing for him but the 
lead from the hunter’s rifle, he goes through a few 
comical manoeuvres for the amusement of the 
party, then waddles off into the gloom of the 
forest, and, as he can’t just now get supper, he goes 
to bed without it. Thus camping out at night 
before a fine fire, hearing hunting stories, and re- 
ceiving the ludicrous visits of Bruin and his frater- 
nity, is the best fun in the world. Besides, you 
enjoy the best of good living—venison, buffalo 
meat, salmon, or trout, as you please; and the 
cream of the joke is, as long as you are out hunting 
you live like an alderman, and have noth‘ng to pay. 
Never regret the want of bread with your meals: 
parched Indian corn will do as well. Neither fret 
for the want of your wine: some pure water out of 
the rivulet, drunk out of the hollow of your hand, 
will be better ; it will be the most cooling and re- 
freshing beverage after an exciting day’s hunt. 
Thus, after a three or four months’ hunting, good 
living, and free exercise in the pure air of the 
country and mountains, you will return to the town 
you started from as stout as a Trojan. Now, let 
me enumerate the fowls and beasts you will fall in 
with during your sporting tour. If you should be 
out at any time from November till March, you 
will find the prairies one moving mass of swans, 
geese, and ducks, of various kinds, grazing; but 
it is no use wasting a charge of powder on them, 
for they are generally so intent on feeding, and so 
numerous through the long grass, that you can 
knock as many as you like down with a cock-stick. 
In the depths of the forest, in the thickets, in the 
rocky ground, and occasionally out on the prairies, 
you will fall in with the ‘‘ mustang,”’ or wild horse, 
the buffalo, deer, the swift wild goat, termed beren- 
dos; antelope, elk, prairie dogs, hares, rabbits, red 
panther, or peuma, commonly called the American 
lion; spotted leopard, jaguar; black, white, and 
grey wolves ; blue, red, and black fox, porcupine, 
badger, hedgehog, musk-rat, land and sea-otter, 
racoons, squirrels; the brown, black, and grisly 
bears, &c. This last-named animal, from its great 
size, muscular power, nimbleness in running, and 
formidable claws, is a trying antagonist to en- 
counter. So highly is a man honoured who con- 
quers one of these beasts, that the Indians wear 
their claws strung in a necklace, as a marked badge 
of their bravery. The black and brown bears will 
not attack you if you let them alone, and not wound 
or injure them or their cubs; but the grisly bear 
will walk out upon you unawares from the thicket, 
or perhaps from behind some rocks; so that in the 
fastnesses of the mountains the hunters are inva- 
riably on their guard. Some idea may be formed 
of the strength of this terrific animal, when I state 
that they get amongst a herd of buffalo, jump on 
the largest bull amongst them, and kill him with 
apparent ease. They are also hard to kill and will 
run and tear with their claws as long as they have 
breath in their carcass. 


Now for 


A ROBBER FRAY IN CALIFORNIA, 


I once hunted for three months in company with 
a hunter well known in California. In idea he was 
wild and imaginative in the extreme, but, in his acts 
of daring, &c. the most cool and philosophic fellow 
I ever knew. A comercianto, or merchant at St. 
Francisco, on whose veracity I know from experi- 
ence I can depend, told me the following story of 
this man, which will at once illustrate bis general 
character. This hunter was, some months before I 
had fallen in with him, making the best of his way 
down the valley of the Tule Lakes from the interior, 
with a heavy pack of furs on his back, his never- 
erring rifle in his hand, and his two dogs by his 
side. He was joined at the northernmost end of 
the valley by the merchant I had spoken of, who 
was armed only with sword and pistols. They had 
scarcely cleared the valley when a party of robbers 
galloped out before them. There were four whites 
fully armed, and two Indians with the lassos coiled 
up in their right hands ‘‘ ready fora throw.’”? The 
hunter told the merchant, who was on horseback, 
to dismount instantly, ‘‘and to cover.” Fortu- 





their supper. Bruin is quite a philosophic brute ; 


nately for them, there was a good deal of thicket, 
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and trunks of large trees that had fallen were 
strewed about in a very desirable manner. Behind 
these logs the merchant and the hunter quickly took 
up their position, and as they were in the act of 
doing so, two or three shots were fired after them 
without effect. The hunter coolly untied the pack 
of firs from his back, and laid them beside him. 
“It’s my opinion, merchant,”’ said he, ‘‘ that them 
varmint there wants either your saddle-bags or my 
pack, but I reckon they’ll get neither.” So he 
took up his rifle, fired, and the foremost Indian, 
lasso in hand, rolled off his horse. Another dis- 
charge from the rifle, and the second Indian fell, 
whilst in the act of throwing his lasso at the head 
and shoulders of the hunter as he raised himself 
from behind the log to fire. ‘* Now,’ said the 
hunter, as he reloaded, laying on his back to avoid 
the shots of the robbers, ‘‘ that’s what I call the 
best of the schrimmage, to get them brown thieves 
with their lasso out of the way first. See them 
rascally whites now jumping over the logs to charge 
us inour cover.””? They were fast advancing, when 
the rifle again spoke out and the foremost fell; 
they still came on to within about thirty yards, when 
another fell; and the remaining two made a despe- 
rate charge up close to the log. The hunter, from 
long practice, was dexterous in reloading his gun. 
‘« Now, merchant,”’ said he, ‘ is the time for your 
pop-guns (meaning the pistols), and don’t be at all 
narvous, keep a steady hand, and drop either man 
or horse. A man of them sha’n’t escape.’’ The two 
remaining robbers were now up with the log, and 
fired each a pistol-shot at the hunter, which he 
escaped by dodging behind a tree close to, from 
which he fired with effect. As only one robber was 
left, he wheeled round his horse with the intention 
of galloping off, when the pistol-bullets of the 
merchant shot the horse from under him. ‘ Well 
done, merchant,”’ said the hunter, ‘‘ you’ve stopped 
that fellow’s gallop.’’ As soon as the robber could 
disentangle himself from the fallen horse, he took 
to his heels and ran down a sloping ground as fast 
as he could. The hunter drew his tomahawk from 
his belt, and gave chase after him. As he was more 
of an equestrian than a pedestrian, the nimbleness 
of the hunter soon shortened the distance between 
them, and the last of the robbers fell. Thus 
perished this dangerous gang of six, by the single 
hand of this brave hunter, and, as the ‘‘ comerci- 
anto ”’ informed me, he acted as coolly and delibe- 
rately as if he were shooting tame bullocks for the 
market. The affair was rather advantageous to 
the hunter, for, on searching the saddle-bags and 
pockets of the robbers, he pulled forth some doub- 
loons, and a few dollars, with other valuables they 
had, no doubt, a short time previously, taken from 
some traveller; the saddle-bags, arms, and accou- 
trements of the four white men were packed up and 
made fast on the saddles of the two horses, the 
hunter mounted a third, the merchant mounted 
another, his horse being shot, and thus they left the 
scene of action, the bodies of the robbers to the 
wolves, who were howling about them, and entered 
St. Francisco in triumph. 
(To be continued.) © 








FICTION. 


Norman’s Bridge ; or, the Modern Midas. 
the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham.” 
vols. London, 1847. 

THERE can be no hesitation in placing the 

authoress of Emilia Wyndham and the Two 

Old Men’s Tales at the head of the female no- 

velists of this country. She surpasses Mrs. 

Gore in the power of drawing delicate shades 

of character; she is as graphic as Mrs. TROL- 

LOPE and as pathetic as Mrs. Grey, and no- 

where has she put forth all these excellences 

more obviously than in Norman’s Bridge. The 
design of this very clever fiction is to illustrate 
the evil effects of an absorbing love of money, 

—a design somewhat hackneyed, and which de- 

manded a genius to present in a new and at- 

tractive form, Yet in this has the authoress 
succeeded, and she has produced a work 
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which may worthily take its place with some 
of the best of the modern fictions of France, 
and that is high praise, as they will know who 
have made acquaintance with the better class 
of the novels of our neighbours. 

The story is of a Highland shepherd, 
Michael Grant, who from early youth had en- 
tertained an intense ambition to be wealthy. 
With the perseverance that is a feature in the 
character of his countrymen, he makes his way 
to England, and with invincible fortitude pur- 
sues his object, permitting only one solitary 
human feeling to conflict with it, and that is 
a devoted love for his wife. His spirit of 
money-getting leads him, of course, into all 
kinds of crosses and vexations—to the loss of 
his children, to the ruin of his benefactor, to 
the disappointment of his ambition in a scheme 
he had entertained of marrying his grandson 
to the daughter of a peer whom he had accom- 
modated. Besides these outward annoyances, 
he has domestic troubles from the same cause : 
his wife ceases to love him, although his affec- 
tion is undiminished—an incident that is un- 
natural, and therefore disagreeable. She is a 
delightful character—a pure, simple-minded 
loving woman. But the interest centres in 
Michael himself, whom it is impossible not 
to regard, spite of his besetting sin, for his 
resolute perseverance, his stern self-reliance, 
his industry, his energy, his steady pur- 
suit of his end,—which, however, he does 
not seek so much for money’s sake as for 
the power it brings. ‘The isolated scenes 
and dialogues are very attractive, and altoge- 
ther Norman’s Bridge is certainly one of the 
best, if not quite the best, novels of the season 
now closing. Two or three extracts will in- 
terest, for their own intrinsic merits. Recent 
events, probably, suggested the following ex- 
citing picture of 

THE CORN Riots oF 1800. 

Shall I ever forget that night at Sheffield, in the 
latter end of October, 1800? What a dark, louring 
evening it was! How low, heavy, and black, hung 
the leaden clouds, suspended over all that country 
of iron! We dined at a place called Black Barnsley, 
upon such iron food as the best inn of the place 
afforded, in a little, black, gloomy, dirty room, look- 
ing upon a grim, narrow, dismal street. After dinner 
we went on tosee Lord Fitzwilliam’s fine place, and 
as we entered the park met Lord Fitzwilliam, in the 
uniform of the corps of Fencibles he commanded, 
galloping out of his park, followed by his ordinary. 
We saw the house, and the beautiful park; the 
groups of deer, the groves of trees—the magnificence 
—the repose of the scene, undisturbed by what was 
going on so nearit. We then took our way to 
Sheffield, ignorant of what was before us. I was a 
child small enough to stand up in front of the 
carriage then. As we proceeded, mysterious ques- 
tions were put by the post-boy to the people he met 
on the road at the turnpikes. ‘‘ Are they out ?” 
‘Which way are they coming ?’’ All agreed ‘‘ they 
were out ;”’ but which way they were coming, no one 
seemed toknow. The way lay pleasantly enough at 
first, through broad highways, between tall hedge-row 
trees and fruitful fields ; but soon we began to enter 
what seemed to be a pandemonium. Tall, dark, ter- 
rible-looking buildings, whosehuge chimneys vomited 
forth torrents of smoke; steam-engines roaring and 
hissing ; blackened walls, blackened houses, black- 
ened people; the dark, lurid, heavy sky ; the mys- 
terious terror of—I knew not what—which seemed 
to fill every one; my little heart was trembling with 
vague apprehensions. Suddenly, in a large, open, 
court before one of these awful, lofty, black build- 
ings, looming high against the sky, stood a gibbet— 
a black, inky-black, gibbet, and upon it was hanging 
the body of a man—of the murderer,—black as the 
beam from which he hung. ‘We were so near I 
could distinguish his hat—his dress. It is forty-seven 
years ago ; but I see it as plainly now as I did then. 
So do I still see those streets of Sheffield which we 
soon afterwards entered, filled with a dark, thicken- 








ing sea of faces, heads of ruffian-like men, shocking- 
looking women, boys, and children, all squeezed 
together in a dense confined mass, shouting, screech- 
ing, howling, threatening, as our post-boy, with 
much precaution, endeavoured to make his way 
through the swaying, heaving, multitude. We turned 
into the principal street ;—there sat a detachment 
of Lord Fitzwilliam’s Fencibles, in their scarlet 
jackets and small compact helmets, immovable as 
statues, in the midst of the agitated and threatening 
throng. Further on, the Oxford Blues, I believe 
they were, mounted on heavy black horses, were 
seen drawn up, wearing large three-cornered hats, 
with immense cockades of black ribbon, long blue 
coats turned up with yellow, huge heavy boots and 
yellow leathers ;—they sat with an aspect still more 
imposing, in the same motionless attitude of mili- 
tary discipline ;—the people surging in thick masses 
around them, and completely filling the street. 
The inn-yard into which we drove was filled with 
these black heavy horses and their awful-looking 
riders. I have never since seen any regiment which 
appeared to me to carry so imposing an appearance, 
I remember now the terror these enormous black 
horses filled me with, as they pushed up and down 
against the carriage. It was getting late, and 
there was no moon, But I see now the landlady, 
a pretty, gentle-looking young woman, pressing 
close behind the horses’ heels, opening the door of 
the carriage, and saying that she did not think it 
safe for the ladies and children to stay in the town 
that night, and recommending us to go on to Ches- 
terfield. Horses were immediately put to the car- 
riage, and without alighting, we once more drove 
through the crowd, saluted with oaths and curses, 
shrieks and howlings, as the carriage made its way 
along. 


The attack upon MicHAEL GRANT’s house, 
and his escape, are depicted with equal power. 
THE RESCUE. 

The High Street led direct to the bridge. It was 
narrow; but the crowd streamed down it, forced 
Michael upon the bridge—upon the battlements. 
A loud, wild huzza! ‘“‘ Drown him! drown him! 
Throw him into the river to search for his musty 
corn! Fling him in as ye would fling a dog!’’ He is 
raised high in the air by the arms of two or three her- 
culean, half-drunken draymen. Another loud shout, 
and they hurl him in. At that moment a shriek, 
shrill and piercing, rang down the street. The 
very mob was struck by it. There was a moment’s 
pause; a moment of compunctious silence. The 
loud shriek of the agonizing wife, as she witnessed 
the spectacle from the top of the High Street, had 
found a way to every heart. ‘‘ He’s gone, how- 
ever,” said one or two, as they hung over the bat- 
tlements of the bridge, and looked down into the 
water. They were all too much engaged to observe 
what next approached. Suddenly there was an- 
other cry—‘ The soldiers! the soldiers are upon 
us!’? Through the bushes and osiers which clothed 
the opposite banks, the bright scarlet uniforms and 
glowing brass of the plumed helmets of a detach- 
ment of the County Fencibles were seen galloping 
down. They were headed by Lord Strathnaer, 
mounted upon a magnificent black horse. They 
approached the bridge. There was a loud, shrill 
cry of defiance from the crowd, and a shower of 
stones greeted Lord Strathnaer as he came on; but 
the men, their sabres drawn and carbines loaded, 
advanced steadily, with all the courage, and proudly 
we may add, with all the humanity and forbearance, 
which distinguish the English soldier upon those 
trying occasions. * * * The mob, though insolent 
at first, shewed as usual the white feather when op- 
posed to a regular, well-disciplined force; as the 
soldiers, in close order, making their fine horses 
curvet and prance in what seemed a very formidable 
though a very harmless manner, and waving their 
sabres over their heads, rapidly bore down upon the 
bridge. 

Curses and abuse were now exchanged for 
screams and shrieks of women and cries of men. 
There was a general rush towards the town; and 
the cavalry had only to gallop among the crowd 
with their managed horses, striking about with the 
flat of their sabres, and the populace, like a flock of 
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sheep, fled in one mass to the opposite end of the 
bridge, and thence to the bank above. Here they 
turned, and confronted their adversaries. But not 
all the force of the crowd pouring down in an op- 
posite direction could arrest the progress of the 
wife in the vehemence of her despairing agony, as, 
followed by her friend and her son, she rushed 
madly forwards. All her usual calmness and self- 
possession were exchanged for the wild energy of 
passion, as screaming out, ‘‘ Oh, save him! save 
him !’’ her arms stretched out, and hair streaming 
from her cap, she rushed like one distracted 
down the bank, and upon the bridge. ‘‘ Oh, save 
him! save him! I see him! I see him !’’ ‘* Who? 
what? where?’’ cried one never deaf to the 
voice of human misery—Lord Strathnaer; who 
checked his horse, struck with the wild accents 
and still wilder appearance of this agonized woman. 
‘“‘There! there! Oh, I see him! I see him! 
He is struggling for life! For the love of Heaven,’’ 
flinging herself before Lord Strathnaer’s horse, 
**save him! save my husband!’? ‘' Where ?— 
where ?’’ ‘In the river! There—there!’’ was 
the general cry. The head of the unfortunate man 
was now seen just above the stream. Now it sinks 
—now it rises again—as he struggles for life; and 
the waters roll him forward to the sea. 

The river was deep and rapid; for the tide had 
just turned, and was running out like a mill-race 
to the ocean. Michael, after the first plunge, had 
risen to the surface; but though able to keep his 
head above water, it was impossible for him to 
stem the force of the stream, which was rapidly 
bearing him onwards. There was not a moment to 
be lost. A few incoherent words were enough. 
Lord Strathnaer turned his horse’s head, recrossed 
the bridge, forced the animal down the steep bank : 
a plunge—a man and horse are in the river stem- 
ming the deep and dangerous torrent. The fine 
black charger swam nobly. The light figure of 
Lord Strathnaer, in his scarlet uniform and bright 
helmet, was seen making way rapidly towards that 
small black object, which was still visible above the 
water. He nears it rapidly; and the spectators 
from the bridge, breathless with anxiety, now see 
the head raised higher from the water ; next, a hand 
and arm appear; then, a whole body is scrambling 
up against the horse, assisted by the rider. It 
rises—it falJs again with a heavy plunge. The 
dread silence upon the bridge, the speechless agony 
with which this struggle for life was watched, is 
only vented in one stifled ‘‘Ah!’’ followed by a 
faint shriek, as he again falls into the water. The 
noble horse plunges and strikes forward boldly with 
his feet. Once more the head, arm, and hand ap- 
pear. Lord Strathnaer is seen stooping forward 
towards it. ‘‘ He’ll drag him into the water ! he’ll 
drag him in!” is the cry of the excited spectators, 
who had now gathered together and watched the 
scene with the most intense interest ; all their ani- 
mosity against the corn-factor lost in sympathy with 
his generous preserver. 

Mary could not speak : her eyes, straining from 
their sockets, were fixed upon the spot. She saw 
that figure leaning forward—seizing the outstretched 
hand—wavering in its saddle. ‘‘ He is gone! . He 
is gone! He is gone!’ was the cry. But no—he 
rises again—his horse, it is evident, has found a 
momentary footing upon one of the numerous sand- 
banks in the river. The resistance thus afforded 
steadies the rider. He pulls—he strains—and see! 
see! a second figure rises again dripping from the 
water, with one desperate effort scrambles upon the 
back of the animal, and is seated safely behind the 
brave and generous rider. A loud shout of exulta- 
tion rang from the bridge and shores, as Mary, 
closing her eyes, sank back into the arms of her 
son. But all is not yet safe. She recovers herself 
in an Instant; and again stretching over the battle- 
ments, strains her eyes towards him. The river is 
running rapidly ; and the noble black charger, who 
has again lost his footing, vacillates, shudders, and 
yields a little to the stream. With spur and voice 
the brave young soldier urges and forces him for- 
ward. Dire was the contest. Now the stream 
rolls him forward; now he struggles; now he 
swims, and approaches the bank. ‘He is near the 
shore ! he is near the shore !’’ bursts from the mul- 


titude of voices. 





“Oh, brave horse! Oh, oh, 
brave rider! Noble young man! Ah, ah! he’s 
gone—he’s gone. No, no!’’? One more desperate 
effort—he reaches the bank. His rider urges him 
forward with spur and voice. One desperate 
strain and struggle up the precipitous side,—they 
are safe: and poor black Paladin falls down, dying 
beneath them. 


It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to add a 
recommendation of this novel to every circu- 
lating library and every reader’s list. 





All Classes. A Novel. By Mapame Wot- 
FENSBERGER (late Miss Burpon), Au- 
thor of “Seymour of Sudley,” &c. In 3 
vols. London, 1847. Newby. 

THERE is very great merit in this novel. It 
abounds in clever pictures of society, taken, as 
its title implies, from high and low, but with- 
out falling into the too common error of: re- 
presenting the one as all frivolity, and the 
other as all rudeness and vulgarity. The au- 
thoress is a right-hearted as well as a sound- 
headed woman. She knows that the good and 
the bad are mingled in pretty nearly the same 
proportions in St. James’s and St. Giles’s. 
She can see virtues as well as faults in both, 
and find something to praise beyond her own 
narrow circle. And she is an extremely grace- 
ful writer. The characteristic of her composi- 
tion is elegance—of her descriptions, vividness 
—of her sentiments, common sense. She has a 
nice perception of shades of character, which 
she produces by touches so slight that the 
effort is never apparent; they come out one by 
one, as circumstances occur, just as in real life 
we learn the characters of our friends and 
acquaintances by degrees, as events develope 
them. The story of All Classes is sufficiently 
interesting to rivet the reader’s attention, but 
it is not for that alone that it should be read. 
It will bear to be perused slowly, and parts 
may be dwelt upon and_ repeated with 
pleasure. The heroine, Lady Clara, is vastly 
superior to the generality of her race: she is 
neither faultless, nor spiritless, nor brainless ; 
but a genuine woman, with a mind of her own, 
and an impulsive heart, which directs her by 
the instinct of goodness ever more securely 
than her reason. Wallington, the hero, is 
wrought with great elaboration, and it is diffi- 
cult to think of him as other than an acquaint- 
ance whom one has seen and talked to at some 
past time. In the memory he stands out as 
real as any of its recollections. 

Being such, we can recommend All Classes 
to the patronage of the libraries, because we 
are sure that those who read it will advise their 
friends to do likewise, and so it will be daily 
more in request as it becomes better known. 
Two short passages will exhibit the writer’s 
style. The story must be sought in the work. 


LONDON STREETS, 


It would be impossible to find a more interesting 
spectacle for a moralist, than the hurrying crowds 
that flit along one of the great thoroughfares of 
London. No two human beings he beholds re- 
semble each other. Nor does this dissimilarity 
exist alone in external appearance, in riches, in 
poverty, in station, or natural faculties. But the 
minds of all have had a different training, and a 
fearful inequality has thus been produced among 
the motley crowd, as regards the power of availing 
themselves of the means of happiness within their 
reach. They are all pursuing this same object in 
different ways; yet few, very few, are capable of 
attaining it. Vice darkens the eyes of many,— 
passion misleads many more; the most educated 
frequently wilfully nurse the seeds of sorrow in 
their own hearts, whilst numbers who crawl about 
in want and rags, hopeless and idle, had they been 
taught in their early years that the honest..and the 





true are the only real sources of happiness, might, 
in humble plenty, have enjoyed the contented 
cheerfulness of successful industry. There, too, 
may be seen the spoiled children of good fortune, 
whose feeble affections death can scarcely wound, 
and yet whore luxurious days are clouded by many 
a self-created misery. Those votaries of pleasure 
would shrink with horror and disgust from the his- 
tory of half the unknown beings on whom they 
scarcely deign to glance as they glide past them 
in their faultless equipages; and yet in this history 
of the busy throng lies the real poetry of life. It 
is the story of man’s solitary struggle with his own 
passions and the passions of others. It is the great 
tragedy of which the earth is the theatre, and whose 
catastrophe will be the end. There is a certain 
class of elegant exclusives, who consider that princes 
and nobles, the great and the fashionable, all avove 
themselves, but none beneath, constitute the world. 
Yet it appears impossible for any reasonable being 
to watch the tide of life as it rushes through one of 
the great metropolitan currents, and maintain a 
prejudice so narrow. No, the moralist must feel 
that the main ocean of existence is here and around 
him, struggling, and rushing, and whirling—now in 
the depths, now in the sunshine; and this is the 
social world, whose happiness and welfare and 
moral training, and not that of an exclusive class, 
ought to be the object of legislation, and whose 
eternal movement, ever gathering strength with 
knowledge, has already shaken off the dominion of 
brute force, is struggling agaiust that of gold and 
superstition, and tends ever forward to liberty and 
justice. 
SYDNEY WALLINGTON. 

The voice was low and tremulous, in which Lady 
Clara returned the salutation of her father’s visitor ; 
and there was a slight embarrassment in the manner 
of Mr. Wallington when he took her proffered 
hand, and, after relinquishing it, replied with polite- 
ness to the stately greeting of her father. But 
nothing could be more different than his bearing 
towards those two persons. To the first he had not 
uttered a word—but she felt to her heart’s core the 
deep reverential tenderness of his regard ;_ whilst his 
address to Lord Ellersby conveyed no other mean- 
ing than that of common courtesy. Though the 
young barrister was remarkably simple, both in 
manner and address, he was not a man to feel either 
awed or elated by being received into the domestic 
circle of an earl. He felt that between gentle- 
men of honour and education rank makes no 
Gistinction in social intercourse, except that of 
the precedence it confers. Sydney Walling- 
ton had been educated at Eton, and had sub- 
sequently taken high honours at the University, 
which had excited brilliant hopes of his success at 
the Chancery Bar, to which he had been called 
about two years before the death of his relative and 
patron, Sir Charles Talbot. Many young men 
under such circumstances would have been greedy 
of society and applause. Many would have been 
led by ambition and the desire of fine company, 
to cultivate the intimacy of his former acquaintance 
at college, whose families were either noble or in- 
fluential; but Sydney Wallington took higher 
ground. He was no hunter after acquaintance, 
though he was formed to shine in social intercourse, 
where brilliant conversational powers, wit, and un- 
affected gaiety were the qualities necessary to win 
approbation. He was a man of profound thought 
and feeling, with an almost intuitive perception of 
truth. Heestimated others only by their qualities, 
not by the external circumstances of fortune and 
rank, with which birth or hazard had surrounded 
them ; and this habit alone sufficed to elevate him 
above the abject pursuit of great or fashionable 
society, which renders many, otherwise honourable 
men, contemptible even in the eyes of those whose 
transient notice they consider honour. His choice 
of his intimate associates was solely influenced by 
sympathy of taste and character, and, after his 


‘daily studies, he found refreshing recreation either 


in cultivating his taste for general literature, or in 


‘the society of men eminent for talent and acquire- 


ments. In such company,-when ideas flew from 
lip to lip, like spirits which awaken others into the 
secret cells, the ardent student would from time to 
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time pour forth marvellous treasures from the deep 
fountain of his poetic and highly cultivated mind ; 
then did the eloquent language of feeling betray the 
secrets of his earnest and passionate nature, and 
prove the power as well as the clearness of his 
mind; and men listened to him with more delight 
because they knew he was no empty dreamer, but 
that his enthusiasm was only in the cause of truth 
—of truth which he had zealously tested, and 
cooly examined ere he sought to bring it into 
action. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA 
Voices from the Mountains. By CHARLES 
Mackay, LL.D. Author of “ Voices from 
the Crowd,” “The Salamandrine,” “ Legends 
of the Isles,” &c. London, 1847. Orr and 
Co. 
TuHEsE are charming little poems—full of a 
noble and manly spirit, a genuine and expan- 
sive sympathy, and a true poetic sensibility to 
the beautiful in all things. In his prologue 
Dr. Mackay leads us in imagination to the 
beautiful Western Highlands of Scotland. 


Most lovely ! oh! most beautiful and grand 
Were all the scenes of this romantic land ! 

Isle after isle, with grey empurpled rocks, 
Breasted in steadfast majesty the shocks 
Stupendous, of the wild Atlantic wave ; 

Many a desolate, sonorous cave 

Re-echoed through its inmost vault profound, 
The mighty diapason and full sound 

Of Corrywreckan—awful orator— 

Preaching to lonely isles with eloquent roar ; 
Many a mountain reared its lordly crest, 
Bronzed or empurpled by the radiant west ; 
Many a hill-girt loch indented far 

The mainland; many a high and frowning scaur, 
The haunt of sea fowl, raised its barren form, 
Furrowed with age, defiant of the storm ; 

And over all this hazy realm was spread 

A halo of sad memories of the dead: 

Of mournful love-tales; of old tragedies, 

Filling the heart with pity and the eyes 

With tears at bare remembrance ; and old songs, 
Of love’s endurance, love’s despair, love’s wrongs, 
And triumphs o’er all obstacles at last ; 

And all the grief and passion of the past. 


We arrive at last at a lovely valley at the 
foot of the great Ben Nevis, the description of 
which enchanting spot might well lead any one 
who possessed the power to be off immediately 
to enjoy its wild and glorious beauty. From 
this exquisite abode the Muse sends forth her 
Voices, free and fresh as the mountain 
breezes, and having in them as little taint of 
the world’s foul breath. And yet these poems 
discourse not so much of trees, and streams, 
and mountains—of wild woods and clashing 
waves—as of man; and of his hopes and fears, 
while yet a dweller in the flesh. Dr. Mackay 
is a poet of the times; he perceives at once 
their beauties and defects, embodies the one in 
his own written thoughts, and seeks to awaken 
in his contemporaries a conviction of the other. 
Healthy poetry is this, not of the description 
which enervates while it softens, but full of a 
pure and bracing property—recognising to the 
full the co-existence of evil with good, but 
breathing humanity’s loftiest hope that finally 
evil shall be merged in good,—and nerving the 
soul to high thoughts, generous deeds, and 
noble endurance. 

We shall extract only one or two poems, 
which we select rather on account of their 
greater brevity than of their superiority to the 
remainder. The work is so very low-priced as 
to place it within the reach ofall, Dr. Mackay 
is already a favourite with the public, and his 
present work will add to his reputation. 


ETERNAL JUSTICE. 


The man is thought a knave or fool, 
Or bigot, plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind 
Is wiser than his time. 

For him the hemlock shall distil ; 
For him the axe be bared ; 

For him the gibbet shall be built ; 
For him the stake prepared : © 





Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim ;— 

And malice, envy, spite, and lies 
Shall desecrate his name. 

But truth shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run, 
And ever the right comes uppermost, 

And ever is justice done. 


Pace through thy cell, old Socrates, 
Cheerily to and fro ; 

Trust to the impulse of thy soul, 
And let the poison flow. 

They may shatter to earth the lamp of clay 
That holds a light divine, 

But they cannot quench the fire of thought 
By any such deadly wine: 

They cannot blot thy spoken words 
From the memory of man, 

By all the poison ever was brewed 
Since time its course began. 

To-day abhorred, to-morrow adored, 
So round and round we run, 

And ever the truth comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done. 


Plod in thy cave grey anchorite, 
Be wiser than thy peers ; 

Augment the range of human power, 
And trust to coming years. 

They may call thee wizard and monk accursed, 
And load thee with dispraise ; 

Thou wert born five hundred years too soon 
For the comfort of thy days. 

But not too soon for human kind, 
Time bath reward in store, 

And the demons of our sires become 
The saints that we adore. 

The blind can see, the slave is lord ; 
So round and round we run; 

And even the wrong is proved to be wrong, 
And ever is justice done. 


Keep, Galileo, to thy thought, 
And nerve thy soul to bear ; ‘ 
They may gloat o’er the senseless words they wring 
From the pangs of thy despair: y 
They may veil their eyes, but they cannot hide 
The sun’s meridian glow ; 
The heel of a priest may tread thee down, 
And a tyrant work thee woe ; 
But never a truth has been destroyed: 
They may curse and call it crime ; 
Pervert and betray, or slander and slay 
Its teachers for a time. 
But the sunshine aye shall light the sky, 
As round and round we run ; 
And truth shall ever come uppermost, 
And justice shall be done. 


And live there now such men as these— 
With thoughts like the great of old ? 
Many have died in their misery, 
And left their thought untold ; 
And many live, and are ranked as mad, 
And placed in the cold world’s ban, 
For sending their bright, far-seeing souls 
Three centuries in the van. 
They toil in penury and grief, 
Unknown, if not maligned ; 
Forlorn, forlorn, bearing the scorn 
Of the meanest of mankind. 
But yet the world goes round and round, 
And the genial seasons run, 
And ever the truth comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done. 


WE ARE WISER THAN WE KNOW. 


Thou, who in the midnight silence 
Lookest to the orbs on high, 
Feeling humbled, yet elated, 
In the presence of the sky ; 
Thou, who minglest with thy sad 
Rich, ecstatic, and divine, 
That even thou can’st trace their progress, 
And the law by which they shine— 
Intuition shall uphold thee, 
Even though reason drag thee low: 
Lean on faith, look up rejoicing, 
We are wiser than we know. 





Thou, who hearest plaintive music, 
Or sweet songs of other days ; 
Heaven-revealing organs pealing, 
Or clear voices hymnning praise, 
And wouldst weep, thou know’st not wherefore, 
Though thy soul is steeped in joy ; 
And the world looks kindly on thee, 
And thy bliss hath no alloy— 
Weep, nor seek for consolation, 
Let the heaven-seat droplets flow, 
They are hints of mighty secrets, 
We are wiser than we know. 


Thou, who in the noontime brightness 
Seest a shadow undefined ; 

Hear’st a voice that indistinctly 
Whispers caution to thy mind: 

Thou, who hast a vague foreboding 
That a peril may be near, 

Even when nature smiles around thee, 
And thy conscience holds thee clear— 

Trust the warning—look before thee— 
Angels may the mirror show, 

Dimly still, but sent to guide thee, 
We are wiser than we know, 





Countless chords of heavenly music, 
Struck ere earthly time began, 
Vibrate in immortal concord 
To the answering soul of man: 
Countless rays of heavenly glory 
Shine through spirit pent in clay, 
On the wise men at their labours, 
On the children at their play. 
Man has gazed on heavenly secrets, 
Sunned himself in heavenly glow, 
Seen the glory, heard the music : 
We are wiser than we know. 








The Works of Frederick Schiller, Historical 
Dramas. Translated from the German. London, 
1847. Bohn. 

Tus volume of Mr. Boun’s Standard Library 
contains a portion of the intended complete collec- 
tion of ScHILLER’s works. Don Carlos is from a 
translation by R. D. Boyxan, Esq. and is executed 
with great spirit. Mary Stuart is translated by 
Mr. J. MELLISH, who was on terms of intimacy 
with ScuitteR, by whom it is probable the work 
was revised. The Maid of Orleans is contributed 
by Miss ANNA Swanwick. The Bride of Mes- 
sina is a translation of singular merit, by Mr. A. 
Lope, published some years since, and received 
with great praise by the critics at the time of its 
appearance. To this edition has been added, for the 
first time in an English dress, ScHILLER’s Essay 
on the Use of the Chorus in Tragedy. The volume 
is altogether one of the most acceptable contribu- 
tions to the library which the press has produced, 
and its marvellous cheapness should introduce it 
into every household. 








The Opera: Views before and Peeps behind the 
Curtain. By Sepctey Marvet, (Old) Bachelor 
of Arts, S.A.H.M.T. &c. London, 1847. 
Mitchell. 

A sort of guide for the Opera, describing amus- 

ingly enough the general appearance of the house, 

and pointing out the whereabouts of different 
classes and distinguished individuals, whose names 
may easily be guessed by the title and initial letter. 

Peeps behind the Curtain displays pretty much the 

scenes we should there expect to find. This isa 

little work which may not be unwelcome to the 
novice at the Opera. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Knight’s Weekly and Monthly Volumes. Cox. 
WHEN last we noticed this publication, we stated 
with great regret that Mr. KnrGut was about to 
close the weekly series and commence a monthly 
one. That announcement has since been carried 
into effect, and the excellence of the works con- 
tained in the new series only increases our regret 
that we cannot enjoy them so frequently as for- 
merly. The volumes to complete the weekly series 
received since that notice, are the following :— 

Vol. CXII. is the twelfth volume of the Portrait 
Gallery of British Worthies, and contains por- 
traits and lives of HAttey, Pope, Sir R. WaAt- 
POLE, Dean Swirt, Hocarta, and SMEATON. 
They are necessarily brief, but they present the 
salient points of the career of each of the worthies 
commemorated, and the author has introduced the 
anecdotes and incidents that add so much to the 
interest of a biography. A portrait engraved on 
steel accompanies each memoir. 

Vol. CXIII. is the third of Mr. Crarx’s admir- 
able account of Bacon, his Writings and Philo- 
sophy, the plan of which is to present a sort of 
abstract, with copious extracts, from each of the 
works of Bacon, so that the reader who may want 
leisure or inclination to enter upon the study of the 
entire ten octavo volumes, may yet be enabled to 
form a general acquaintance with their argument, 
and enjoy their finest passages verbatim. The series 
of abstracts of the great writers of Europe, of which 
this is one, was the most useful of the Weekly 
volumes, and we hope it will be continued in the 
Monthly volumes. 

Of the same class is Vol. CXIV., the second of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, edited by JoHN 
Saunpers, and which has done for the works of 
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the poet that which Mr. Crark has done for the 
works of the philosopher. 

Vol. CXV. is the fourth of the series of Mr. G. 
Lone’s new and elegant translation of Plutarch. 

We turn now to the Monthly volumes, which, 
upon the dissolution of their partnership, were 
transferred by arrangement from Mr. Knieut to 
Mr. C. Cox, in King William-street. 

Of these the fourteenth and fifteenth volumes con- 
tain Female Examples of the Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties, also by Mr. Crarx. The ex- 
amples collected are extremely interesting; so much 
so, that we purpose committing this to be reviewed 
as the subject of a distinct notice by an authoress 
of repute, who frequently favours Tue Critic with 
her contributions, and who will do ample justice to 
the theme. Therefore we pass on to 

Vol. XVI. which is entitled The Field, the Gar- 
den, and the Woodland, and is written by ANNE 
Pratr. The design of this pleasing little book is 
to present the most interesting facts with which the 
botanist becomes acquainted in the pursuit of his 
science. They are stated in a familiar form, avoid- 
ing all technical language, and are peculiarly cal- 
culated to excite the curiosity and stimulate the 
observations of young readers. 

The eleventh volume is the first of a promised 
series of Rambles by Rivers, by JAMES THORNE, 
the present one being devoted to the Thames. It 
presents a graphic picture of the scenery on both 
banks, and reminiscences of the persons and events 
with which the various localities are associated. 

Vols. XII. and XIII. are entitled Setélers and 
Convicts; or, Recollections of Sixteen Years’ La- 
bour in the Australian Backwoods ; and it is pro- 
fessed, and indeed we believe it really to be written 
by an emigrant mechanic. As it is a curious and 
interesting book, abounding in new views of emi- 
grant life, we purpose to make this also the subject 
of a distinct notice, and therefore we do not further 
describe it here. 
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Encyclopedia Americana: Supplementary Vo- 

lume. Edited bv Henry VeTHAKE, LL.D. 

Philadelphia, 1847. Lea and Blanchard. 

8vo. pp. 663.* 
Tue plan and contents of the popular work 
to which this is a supplementary, or fourteenth 
volume, are well known. Originally con- 
structed on the basis of the German Conversa- 
tions Lexicon, it was made still further valua- 
ble by the addition of American matter, though 
in one respect the plan of the foreign work 
was departed from, in not keeping up with the 
history of living authors, inventors, publicists, 
and others. What might then be regarded 
as a great imperfection, time has since pro- 
vided a mournful remedy for. The fourteen 
years which have elapsed since the completion 
of the work, have gathered in a splendid har- 
vest. These years were at the close of the first 
great American historic era. To how many of 
our patriots, soldiers, and scholars, has death 
in that time, in the expressive language of 
Bacon, “ opened the gate to good fame.” This 
volume of the Encyclopedia is a Westminster 
Abbey of American reputation. What names 
are on the roll since 1833! ‘There are Jack- 
son, Madison, Aaron Burr, Harrison, General 
Brown, Bainbridge, John Randolph, Chief 
Justice Marshall, Edward Livingston, Story, 
Legaré, Channing, Allston, James Marsh, 
Nathaniel Bowditch. Of each of these we 
have brief, but careful accounts, in the present 
volume. ‘hen there are the foreign names, 
but familiar as these—of Lafayette, Dr. Arnold, 
the Coleridges, Beckford, Sydney Smith, Ed- 
mund Kean, and others. 

The work is particularly valuable in the 





* We are indebted to the Literary World for this excel- 
lent notice of a recent American work, 
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biographical portions. "We read with pleasure 
new particulars in the lives of living notables 
abroad, who have latterly risen to different 
heights above the horizon. Abd-el-Kader 
figures largely among the historical personages. 
We have interesting accounts of Cormenin, 
La Mennais, Ranke, Andersen the northern 
author, the French and English authors gene- 
rally, Liszt, Olé Bull, and the rising names of 
science. Had the work been published a 
month later, the name of Le Verrier would 
have been included. We have this account of 
an eminent naturalist now on a visit to this 
country, whom the Tribune pays this personal 
compliment to:—“ Besides his unequalled 
scientific acquirements, Agassiz is physically 
one of the most splendid specimens of a man 
that fair American eyes ever had the happiness 
of resting on.” 


Agassiz (Louis), one of the most eminent natu- 
ralists of the present day, was born in 1807, at 
Orbe, in the Pays de Vaud, in Switzerland, where 
his father was a clergyman. He received his edu- 
cation successively at the gymnasium of Biel, the 
academy of Lausanne, and the universities of Ziirich, 
Heidelberg, and Munich ; in which last institution 
he took his doctor’s degree. From his youth up- 
wards he exhibited a passion for the study of nature. 
At Heidelberg and Munich, his attention was chiefly 
occupied with the subject of comparative anatomy ; 
and at the latter place, Martius, on the death of 
Spix, who had accompanied him to Brazil, en- 
trusted, in 1826, to Agassiz the description of 116 
species of fishes, from among those which were the 
fruits of his journey, many of them belonging to 
genera altogether new. Agassiz now first presented 
to the public his views. relating to the classification 
of fishes,—views which he has since continued 
steadily to entertain. The work was published at 
Neufchatel in a folio volume, with numerous litho- 
graphic plates, under the title of ‘‘ Pisces, etc., 
quos collegit et pingendos curavit Spix, descripsit 
Agassiz.’’ His attention having been thus directed 
to the subject of ichthyology, he was led to prose- 
cute it still further. In his ‘‘ Histoire naturelle des 
poissons d’eau douce de l’Europe centrale,’ the 
first part published in 1839, and the second in 1842, 
he has described the fishes of the lakes and rivers 
of the middle ‘portions of Europe with great mi- 
nuteness of detail, furnishing us with much that is 
new concerning their anatomical structure, their 
distribution, and habits. Another of his works, 
which has appeared in numbers from 1833 to 1844, 
is the ‘‘ Récherches sur les poissons fossiles.”” It 
is founded upon a comprehensive examination of 
the fossil remains contained in public and private 
collections, especially at Paris, where he spent a 
considerable time with this object in view ; and it 
supplied a desideratum in the department of fossil 
zoology. From one class of remains he has been, 
very naturally, attracted to the consideration of 
other classes. The ‘‘ Description des échinodermes 
fossiles de la Suisse,’’ the ‘‘ Monographie d’échi- 
nodermes, vivantes et fossiles,’’ the ‘‘ Etudes cri- 
tiques sur les mollusques fossiles,’’ and the ‘‘ Mé- 
moire sur Jes moules de mollusques vivants et fos- 
siles,’’ are the fruits of his indefatigable labours. 
But none of his works have made so great an im- 
pression on men of science, as his ‘* Etudes sur les 
Glaciers ;’’ on account of the novelty of the geolo- 
gical speculations contained in it, developed, as 
they are, in a very ingenious and plausible manner. 


The name of Dickens of course occurs. 
His birth is given “on the 7th of February, 
1812, at Portsmouth, England.’ He has 
done a vast deal of good work in the few 
subsequent years. The Encyclopzdist is se- 
vere in his closing remark, “On his return 
to his own country, he gave an account of his 
stay amongst us in his Notes on America, 
so superficial, and so full of prejudice against 
our social and political arrangements, as to 
render his judgment in matters more serious 
than story-telling, of no value whatever, in the 


opinion of all liberal-minded persons who have 
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the opportunity of verifying his statements by 
observation.” There is some truth in this, 
A novelist should rarely set up for a philoso- 
pher, out of his novels. There he may take 
to himself the definition of history, “ philoso- 
phy teaching by example.” As a genuine 
humorist, Dickens is one of the truest of all 
writers; for humour is so profound and honest 
a quality that it cannot lie. But to explain the 
rationale of the example is another matter. 
Dickens made.but an indifferent arguer for the 
abolition of capital punishment in the Daily 
News; but his hangman in Barnaby Rudge 
was conclusive on the subject. In one of his 
“ articles,’ the humorist peeps out oddly 
enough. He is bringing forward the execu- 
tion he witnessed at Rome, and cannot refrain 
from introducing the cockney sporting-jacket 
in which he went to the scene, with twenty 
pockets in it (more or less), every one of 
which was picked while he was looking on. 
Imagine John Fisher preaching, and sudden] 
dropping his jaw into one of those faces wit 
which he convulses audiences at the Park 
Theatre! As for Dickens’s treatment of the 
Americans, he made a great blunder, but too 
much has been said of it. If he was disap- 
pointed in America and the Americans, it was 
because he had fancied the country a garden 
of Eden, and the people citizens of the mil- 
lenium. Such is the English radical’s notion 
of a model republic. He forgets “ there is a 
great deal of human nature in man.” 

Among the American biographies we notice 
with pleasure the tribute to the late John 
Sanderson, who died a professor of Greek and 
Latin in the Philadelphia High School, in 
1844, aged 58. He was the son of a revolu- 
tionary soldier, and travelled every day, for 
three years, seven or eight miles, to study the 
humanities with a clergyman scholar in the 
valley of the Juniata. Like nine-tenths of 
literary men, he passed some time in a law- 
yer’s office. The law did not yield him a 
support; he became a teacher, wrote articles 
for Dennie’s Portfolio, and political papers for 
the Aurora newspaper. ‘The first two vo- 
lumes of his brother James M. Sanderson’s 
Lines of the Signers, were written by him. He 
vindicated classical learning in a pamphlet. 
His health became broken, and he went to 
Europe, and wrote his witty American in Paris, 
one of the most spirited of American books. 
His love of humour sometimes led him into 
coarseness, which the Encyclopedist does not 
mention, but which accounts for the fact, per- 
haps, that his book was more read than talked 
about. It is out of print. The Greek and 
Latin Professor shone out very brightly in his 
classical allusions. He loved to reproduce 
Horace and Ovid in his vivid prose. Captain 
Marryatt, we remember, in one of his books, 
speaks very warmly of him as a man whom his 
countrymen did not appreciate. Had Dickens 
made his acquaintance, he would have trans- 
ferred to him the title of “ heartiest of Greek 
Professors!’ In the article “Janin” in the 
Encyclopedia, we are further told that the 


great Parisian feuilletonist has borrowed largely ° 


from the American in Paris, in his Un Hiver 
a Paris. 

It is curious to note the new topics which 
have come up in the last few years ; Electric 
Telegraph, Screw Propeller, Guano, &c. A 
single volume in fifteen years cannot keep pace 
with them. A twelvemonth could well furnish 
a book of this size. The necessity of brevity, 
to preserve proportion to the original number 
of volumes, limits the discussion of topics of 
which we could have wished to read more at 
length. We gather a few passages from the 
scientific articles, 
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OF COMETS, 


The opinion that an ethereal medium pervades 
the region of space, of sufficient density to affect 
the motions of comets, though so rare as to offer 
no sensible resistance to the denser masses of the 
planets, whose periods of revolution have continued 
exactly the same since the epoch of the first astro- 
nomical observation, seems to be gaining ground. 
Its existence, indeed, seems alone competent to ex- 
plain the observed acceleration of Encke’s Comet 
in its orbit. 

GEOLOGY. 

The Theory of Lyell.—Rocks are still forming 
under the agency of fire and water, in the same 
manner as in times past. The crust of the earth, 
as far as examined, presents its materials in a 
determinate order of superposition ; the lower con- 
sisting of crystalline masses which are not stratified, 
and which not only frequently pierce through the 
superimposed beds, but have produced alterations 
in these beds, where they came in contact with 


_ them, only attributable to the action of heat. These 


granite rocks are overlaid by crystalline strata, 
which are destitute of organic remains, but shewing 
traces of having been deposited as a sediment, and 
are generally supposed to be aqueous deposits al- 
tered by heat; but the exact mode and amount of 
this change are still matters of controversy. The 
next strata in the ascending series abound in ani- 
mal and vegetable remains ; they are co-extensive 
with the earth’s surface, and are very thick. They 
are divisible into many groups, acccrding to the 
groups of organic forms they contain. And all 
changes in the crust of the earth are referrible to 
causes which are still in operation, and hence all 
theories founded on a supposition that the ancient 
revolutions were dependent on operations different 
in nature and effect from those now existing, are 
erroneous. Anterior to the present epoch, but 
posterior to the tertiary period, occurred a state 
called the erratic block or boulder period, during 
which marine currents of great force, extent, and 
continuance, seem to have passed over a large por- 
tion of the earth’s surface from the north. This 
period is thought to have been one of intense cold, 
and that the temperate regions of Europe, and in 
fact wherever unstratified gravel was found, was 
covered with ice as Greenland now is. 


MAGNETISM, &c. 

Velocity of Electricity.—A copper wire, one- 
fifteenth of an inch in diameter and half a mile long, 
is insulated in such a manner that its parts are not 
in contact with each other, three breaks being made 
in it; one near the beginning, another near the 
end, and the third near the middle of the length. 
These breaks are then brought near each other and 
arranged in a vertical line, before a small mirror, 
which can be made to revolve by means of watch- 
work at the rate of 800 times in a second. When 
the mirror is at rest, the sparks appear one over the 
other ; when in motion, the reflections of the three 
sparks from the three lines of light in. the mirror 
indicate that the duration of the discharge occupied 
an appreciable portion of time. The spark at the 
beginning of the wire was vertically over that at the 
ending, whilst the spark at the middle was thrown 
a little to one side, which proves that thedisturbance 
of the electrical equilibrium takes place last at the 
middle of the wire. By measuring this deviation 
and comparing it with the motion of the mirror, 
Professor Wheatstone found the velocity of the 
discharge was about 288,000 miles per second 
or greater than that of light through the celestial 
spaces. 








ART, 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Tue British Archeological Association opened the 
proceedings of their annual meeting in the Town 
Hall of Warwick, on Monday. Mr. Pettigrew gave 
a general history of the association. In primeval 
antiquities many additions had been made, by dis- 
coveries of Roman. and Saxon remains in New- 
castle, in Yorkshire, Kent, and other places. As 
yet the Association had not received any such speci- 


mens from Warwickshire, but there existed little 
doubt as to the success which would be met with in 
their contemplated excursions. He alluded to the 
paucity of members, the number not exceeding five 
hundred, and trusted the society would rapidly in- 
crease. He particularly referred to that enemy of 
the antiquary, ‘‘ whitewash ;’’ and lamented the 
loss of many curious ’and valuable frescos through 
its means. He instanced a case which recently 
occurred in the Isle of Wight, where a specimen of 
ancient art had been destroyed, even during the 
time when associates of the society were engaged in 
making drawings of it. Sir W. Betham informed 
the congress that he had brought forty-one drawings 
of antiquities, found in Ireland, to lay before them. 
The meeting was not so numerously attended as was 
expected. On Tuesday papers were read by Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Wright, Mr. Bracebridge, and Mr. 
Rogers. A vase of curious workmanship was for- 
warded to the meeting by Lord Brooke, which had 
been found by his lordship in an old cupboard in 
Warwick Castle. It bore a representation of the 
sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham, and other scriptural 
devices. Its date was supposed to be about the 
thirteenth century. The congress, after the other 
proceedings, left the Town Hall, and proceeded, 
accompanied by Lord Brooke, to view Warwick 
Castle.—The works at Nelson’s column, Trafalgar- 
square, after a lapse of nearly two months, have 
been once more resumed ; and in consequence of the 
recent grant of money made by the House of Com- 
mons for the purpose, it is said that this monu- 
ment is at length to be completed without further 
delay.—The Art Union Journal for July gives a 
striking instance of the indifference of some moderns 
to that very art of wood-carving which in this 
country we are seeking to revive. The splendid 
altar-piece of St. Gudule’s, at Brussels, designed 
by Rubens, has been sold to an Englishman to save 
the expense of regilding, and lies in a London 
auctioneer’s sale-room !—A preliminary meeting of 
rate-payers and other gentlemen has been held in 
the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the propriety of erect- 
ing a monument to the memory of Lord William 
Russell, on the spot where he was beheaded in 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, on the 21st of July, 1683. 
Mr. J. R. Taylor took the chair, and explained the 
object for which the meeting was held. Several 
gentlemen having expressed their opinions upon 
the subject, a subscription of one guinea each 
was proposed, and an intention expressed of 
calling a public meeting to advance the object 
in view at the earliest opportunity. — During 
the extensive repairs which are now going 
on at the venerable chapel attached to Eton Col- 
lege, a large number of fresco paintings have been 
discovered upon the removal of the oak panelling 
from the walls of the sacred edifice, which appear 
to have been executed by Florentine artists between 
1440 and 1480, and which are in a very fair 
state of preservation, representing a variety of 
miracles alleged by the Romish church to have 
been performed by the Virgin Mary. It is the in- 
tention of the provost and fellows of Eton to cause 
as many of these rare works of art to be preserved as 
will not interfere with the extensive alterations and 
embellishments now in progress in the interior of 
the chapel. It has been suggested that the old oak 
panelling should be replaced, and that doors should 
be made to open in front of the paintings, so that they 
might at any time be inspected by visitors to the 
chapel, artists, and others,—Mr. Lough’s marble 
statue of Prince Albert, which, for a time, is to re- 
main on view at Lloyd’s, is greatly admired.— 
The sale of the collection of rare prints of the late 
Baron Verstolk van Zoelen was commenced at Am- 
sterdam on the 13th. Amongst those sold were the 
following :—‘‘ The Journey of Catherine, Infanta 
of Portugal,’’ by Stoop, 1,026f.; ‘* Entry of Hen- 
rietta Maria into Amsterdam, in 1648,” by Nolp, 
1,140f.; ‘‘the Massacre of the Innocents,’’ by 
Marc Antony, 1,000f.; ‘*a Madonna, after Ra- 
phael,’’? by Muller, 1,040f.; ‘‘ the Last Supper, 
after Leonardo da Vinci,’’ by Morghem, 1,512f. ; 
Callot’s works, 2,200f.; Hogarth’s works, 664f.— 
Mr. Armitage’s “‘ Battle of Meeance ”’ has, we learn, 
been purchased by the Queen for her own collec- 
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tion. A long list of subjects which the Commis 
sioners intend to offer as matters of future compe- 
tition for the decoration of particular rooms in the 
New Houses will shortly be announced.—Another 
astronomical discovery marks the present period. 
Mr. William Lassell, of Liverpool, has an- 
nounced to the Times his verification of the 
existence of a satelite of the planet Neptune, and 
the Universal Prussian Gazette contains the fol- 
lowing announcement :—‘‘ Berlin, July 6, 1847.— 
On the Ist. inst. at 10h. 30m. p.m. the discoverer 
of Astrea, M. Encke, of Dresden, discovered a 
second star, not previously marked on his map, of 
about the 9th degree of magnitude, in 257 deg. 
6 min. 7 sec. right ascension, and 3 deg. 42 min. 
5 sec. southern declination. On the 3rd inst. 
at 11h. 45m. p.m. it had retrograded to 256 deg. 
40 min. right ascension, and 3 deg. 51 min. 
5 sec. southern declination. These data refer to 
the equinoxial, which forms the basis of the aca- 
demical celestial charts, one of which may serve for 
the purposes of investigation. According to the 
information afforded by M. Encke, the new planet 
(for that it is such there is every probability) was 
observed on the 5th of July, from the observatory 
in this city, in the meridian and in the refractor. 
The first gives the place as follows :—Date, July 5 ; 
Time, 10h. 48m. 28s.; Right ascension, 256 deg. 
51 min. 34 sec. °5; South declination, 4 deg. 
8 min. 27 sec. °8. A comparison made about 
three hours later shews that the right ascension is 
daily diminishing by about 12 sec. and the southern 
declination increasing about 6 sec. The star is 
about the ninth degree of magnitude, and probably 
belongs to the smaller planets. (Signed) ENcKE.’’ 
—The Observer informs its readers that Govern- 
ment has purchased Mr. Cross’s fine picture of 
‘‘ Richard Coeur de Lion” for the sum of 500 
guineas, and Mr. Pickersgill’s ‘‘ Burial of Harold,” 
for the like amount. Mr. Watts’s ‘‘ King Alfred 
repelling the Danes’ has also been purchased for 
200/.; the artist not having asked more, in consi- 
deration of his having obtained a 500/. premium. 
The sea fight, in which Nelson is seen boarding the 
San Joseph, by Mr. Knell, has been likewise pur- 
chased by the Government. These are, of course, 
intended for the decoration of the New Palace at 
Westminster. Mr. Armitage’s ‘‘ Battle of Meea- 
nee’? has been purchased by the Queen for her own 
collection. A long list of subjects which the com- 
missioners intend to offer as matter of future com- 
petition for the decoration of particular rooms in 
the New Houses will be shortly announced.—The 
Minister of the Interior has just transmitted to the 
Commission des Beaux Arts the project of a monu- 
ment by M. David (d’Angers), erected to the me- 
mory of Napoleon at Ajaccio. The statue of the 
Emperor was given by Cardinal Fesch to his native 
town. 








MUSIC. 


Pew Publications. 

The Autumn of the Heart. A Ballad written and 
composed by FRANK DE FonBLANQuE. Lon- 
don : Jeffreys. 

Tuts, we believe, is the composer’s first essay ; 
but it must not be his last. There is in it evidence 
of a soul for music, as well as a mastery of the 
science, that gives rich promise of future triumphs 
when practice shall have perfected the genius which 
his nature has implanted. 

This ballad is after the German school,—rich, 
full, and feeling. It is the voice of an emotion. 
The words are pleasing and the sentiment is accu- 
rately expressed by the tones. The symphony and 
accompaniment, too, have a distinctive character. 
They are not mere stop-gaps, but a part of the 
composition, which without them would be imper- 


fect. 


MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Tue second performance of The Fall of Babylon 
at Exeter Hall was more successful than, if not artis- 
tically superior to, the first. The reception of Dr. 
Spohr, was quite enthusiastic, and the beauties of 





his great work, rendered. more familiar by repeti- 
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tion, were appreciated with discrimination and ap- 
plauded with zeal by the crowded audience that 
filled every corner of the building. The chorus and 
quartet, ‘‘ Lord, before thy footstool,’’ solo parts 
by Misses Birch and Dolby, Messrs. Lockey and 
Novello; the air for Miss Birch, ‘‘ No longer shall 
Judea,’”’ and Mr. Phillips’s song, ‘‘ Oh, what is 
man ?’’ were encored. The band and chorus evi- 
denced symptoms of more than ordinary good 
training, and the whole interpretation was far more 
worthy the fame of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
than anything we have listened to during the present 
season, with the solitary exception of the third per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s Elisha.—M. Jullien and 
Mr. Gye are now the lessees of Drury Lane. They 
have contracted to enact ‘‘ the legitimate drama’’ 
during a part of the season only.—There will be no 
Triennial Festival at Gloucester this year. Stewards 
cannot be obtained, and, what is worse, funds are 
so low that no guarantee could be offered those 
who might proffer to incur the responsibility at- 
taching to the office.—An Italian opera has been 
established for the first time in Valparaiso, and was 
opened recently wth Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable. 
—The works for the reparations and decorations of 
the Academie Royale de Musique, in Paris, are 
carried on with great activity, and the theatre is 
expected to re-open at the end of August. The 
committee of the royal theatres has passed a bye- 
law prohibiting managers from engaging each 
others’ artists, except by mutual consent.—Mey- 
erbeer is now in Bohemia with Spontini, and 
is expected to return to Berlin in September, 
to produce a posthumous opera of Weber. — 
The last concert of the season of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society took place yesterday at Exeter Hall. 
Spohr directed the performance of his last com- 
position, ‘‘ Milton’s Version of the 84th Psalm,” 
‘* The Christian’s Prayer,’’ and (for the first time 
in England) ‘‘ The Last Judgment.’? The vene- 
rable composer leaves London on his return to 
Germany this morning. —A morning concert 
(under royal patronage) was given at the Hanover- 
square Rooms on Tuesday, in aid of St. Mary’s 


Hospital. The management of the Royal Italian: 


Opera had given permission for the distinguished 
artists to sing on this occasion, so that an attrac- 
tive programme was provided. Mdlle. Alboni was 
rapturously encored in the scena from Donizetti’s 
Betly, ‘‘ In questo semplice,’’ which has excited 
such a sensation at Covent-garden. Grisi was 
warmly applauded in Mercadante’s air, ** Ah! 
rammento.”? Mario sang Alari’s ‘‘ Canzone Tos- 
cana.”” The other artists were Mdlle. Corbari, 
Madame Ronconi, Madame Tagliafico, Signori 
Tamburini, Tagliafico, Ronconi, Marras, Herr 
Joachim, the violinist, and Lindsay Sloper, pianist. 
—The Beethoven Quartet Society have given a 
matinée in honour of Spohr, similar to that which 
they lately gave in honour of Mendelssohn. The 
illustrious musician was present, and the music 
consisted entirely of his composition. The first 
piece was his Quartet in G mixor, from his Op. 4; 
which (we have heard) was composed when he was 
only fourteen, and, considered as a juvenile pro- 
duction, is truly a wonderful effort of genius. It 
is entirely in the manner of Haydn, the author not 
having arrived at the age to have acquired a style of 
his own; but it is full of beautiful ideas, expressed 
with the utmost grace and elegance. Being com- 
paratively of easy execution, this quartet is an es- 
tablished favourite among amateurs, It was played 
by Messrs. Sainton, Joachim, Hill, and Rousselot. 
The next piece was a grand Duet for two violins, 
performed by Messrs. Joachim and Sainton; a 
splendid composition, executed with faultless pre- 
cision and admirable effect. Lastly, there was the 
famous double quartet in E minor; Spohr himself 
took the principal violin; the other violins were 
Joachim, Sainton, and Goffrie; the violas were 
Hill and Thomas; the violoncellos, Piatti and 
Rousselot. The illustrious composer was received 
by the company with enthusiastic applause, which 
was renewed at the end of every movement. His 
performance was distinguished by exquisite smooth- 
ness and delicacy, and the quiet way in which, 
without the smallest apparent effort, he executed 
the greatest difficulties. Nothing could exceed the 


beauty of his phrasing and accentuation, and the 
vocal tone and expression of his cantabile passages. 
It is hardly necessary to say, that he was perfectly 
well supported in every part, and that the effect of 
the whole piece was magnificent. He seemed highly 
gratified by the warmth of his reception ; and cer- 
tainly the Society have done not only him, but 
themselves, honour, by this elegant and appropriate 
‘homage to Spohr.”—A London company are 
now performing translated operas at Liverpool. 
The second metropolis gladly welcomes and heartily 
supports and admires the performances. Other 
country parties are on the tapis of departure from 
town. 








THE DRAMA, &c. 


Lycrum.—A new drama has been produced here, 
which has made a decided hit. The name is Fleur. 
de-Lys. The scene is laid in France, but it is nota 
translation from the French. It is most lively and 
telling in its dialogues, with an ingeniously constructed 
plot, of which the outline is described as follows :— 
** It turns upon the adventures of a Parisian grisette, 
Fleur-de-Lys, during the first revolution. ’Tis the 
old story of crossed love; the noblesse bringing its 
machinery of court influence and lettres-de-cachet 
into operation in conducting intrigues with the bour- 
geoisie. The heroine is arrested and confined in the 
Bastile, through the influence of her would-be lover, 
an officer of the Swiss Guard, who is bent upon the 
acquisition at the same time of a mistress and a wife ; 
and after more chances and changes than we have 
space to write about, is at length rescued in the 
popular attack upon the Bastile, the rioters being 
headed by her lover. Mr. L. Murray was powerful 
in Emery, and OxBERRY and WILD are irresistibly 
comic. It deserves a visit. 

WALHALLA.—In pursuance of our avocations to 
distinguish that which is really worth a visit from 
our country cousins, we recommend them to pay a 
visit to Madame WHARTON’s in Leicester-square. 
We were never more gratified with any exhibition in 
London, than the one presented to us by that lady 
during the past week. Ina most pleasing and modest 
way, it exemplifies Nature’s accomplished handiwork ; 
it is in fact perfection personified, while the groupings 
are illustrative of the pastoral and the classical. 
The tableau of Harvest Home was one of the prettiest 
we have ever seen; it embodied the whole strength 
and beauty of the company, and was rendered still 
more effective by a local chorus, significant of harvest 
joys. Two children, during the performance, gave 
additional zest to some of the groups, by the pre- 
cision and steadiness with which they performed their 
parts. ‘ 








ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


SONNET. 
By CaLpER CAMPBELL. 


WE tire of all things that men pleasures call ; 

Not pain itself more wearisome than joys 

That bear the world within them and its noise, 
Which yet we hie to hear ; the sweets which pall 
Upon our appetites, make e’en the gall 

Of bitter herbs a pleasant change ;—what cloys 

Wins wholesome hatred. Yet, while Man employs 
TiME—which is precious—in ways worthless all, 
Seeking, as ’twere, to killa venom’d thing 
The valuable leisure God hath given 

For preparations holy to destroy,— 

NATURE hath charms untiring, and a joy 
That takes the spirit from such clods as cling 
To Earth, and weds it to high thoughts of Heaven ! 
Dovor, July, 1847. 











JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, &c. 


METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE 
COMPANY. 


WE proceed with the very interesting history of 
the Origin, Formation, Plans, and Prospects of this 
Company. 

A bill was introduced into Parliament for powers 
to carry out the objects of the Company. It was 
met by a host of opponents. The plan was not 
understood, and the most absurd statements were 
circulated. Contrary tothe usual practice, an at- 
tempt was made to defeat it upon the second reading. 


mons. It was warmly supported by a few members 
who had given attention to the subject and satis- 
fied themselves that it was a feasible plan. But the 
great majority who spoke upon it ridiculed it as 
absurd and impracticable, and recommended its 
being summarily rejected without inquiry. The 
agricultural members stated that sewage manure 
was of great value, and were of opinion that an 
inquiry should first be instituted into the feasibility 
of a scheme which, if successful, would be of in- 
calculable advantage to the country. The Govern- 
ment agreed to refer the plan to the Board of Trade, 
who appointed Sir Henry pe 1a Becne and 
another to examine and report upon it, and the 
second reading was delayed to await that report. 
The report proved to be entirely in favour of the 
Company, declared the object to be of national im- 
portance, and the proposed means of accomplishing 
it perfectly feasible, without possibility of mischief 
or inconvenience toany person. 

Still the opponents of the Bill in the House of 
Commons were not satisfied. Their prejudices had 


the report of officers appointed by ‘‘ The Woods 
and Forests.’ The friends of the measure said that 
they were willing to accede-to any further investi- 
gation that might confirm or remove the objections. 
The Government, upon that, proposed the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee of the House to in- 
quire into and report upon the whole question of 
the value and means of application of sewage 
manure, especially with reference to the plan of this 
Company, or any other that might be submitted to 
them. 

This proposal received the assent of both sides, 
and a Committee was appointed, composed of seven 
of the opponents and six of the supporters of the 
Company’s Bill. The second reading was again 
postponed to await their report. ——_ 

That Committee sat for many days, and examined 
a great number of witnesses, investigating with 
anxious care every portion of the subject, from 
the composition and value of sewage manure, the 
practical results of its application, the principle and 
plans of the Company, its estimated outlay and 
calculated profits, the asserted bencfits to agricul- 
ture and to health. Every other scheme having the 
same object was scrutinised. Farmers, engineers, 
market-gardeners, chemists, political economists, 
practical men as well as philosophers, opponents 
equally with the friends of the Company, were ex- 
amined in turn. Although originally composed of 
a majority hostile to the Bill, such was the result of 
the evidence accumulated day by day; so plainly 
was the practicability of the plan proved, and so 
great did its advantages appear, that in the end con- 
viction was brought home to those most resolute in 
their objections at the first, and the Committee con- 
cluded their labours by an unanimous report, in 
which they described the objects of the Company 
as of great national importance, and recommended 
it to the support of the House of Commons, as de- 
serving all the assistance that could be given to it 
by the Legislature. 

This report, and the remarkable evidence upon 
which it was founded, had the immediate effect of 
converting opposition into zealous support. The most 
prejudiced were now convinced that the Company’s 
plan was, as it professed to be, practicable and 
profitable, and productive of as much advantage to 
the country at large as to the shareholders. The 
Bill was rapidly passed both Houses almost by 
acclamation, and received the royal assent. 

. But before we narrate its further history, it may 
be as well to note some of the most important 
points elicited by the Committee. 

Witnesses were called who had been acquainted 
with the results of the application of liquid sewage 
wherever it had been employed,—at Edinburgh, 
at Glasgow, at Mansfield, at Milan, in Switzerland, 
and they were unanimous in their proofs of its 
singular efficiency as a manure. Besides these, 
several market-gardeners and others in the neigh- 
bourhood of London described the large use made 
of it by them, and its great value over manure in a 
solid form. But the most extraordinary testimony 
was that obtained by the Committee from personal 
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dealer, having stated the results of its application 
to some meadows on his farm, they appeared to the 
Committeeso strange, that their countenancesbetray- 
ed their incredulity. On this Mr. DickENSON asked 
them, if they doubted him, to pay his farm a visit 
and judge for themselves. Albeit so unusual, the 
curiosity of the Committee was excited, and they 
determined to go. Accordingly, the next day they 
took their carriages and viewed the wonderful farm, 
and on their re-assembling the Chairman stated that 
it was due to the Company to inform them that the 
Committee had viewed the locus in guo, and that, 
however improbable appeared Mr. DickENson’s 
assertion of the fertilizing results of sewage manure, 
they were amply borne out, and even exceeded, by 
the fact. We forget what was the precise measure 
of grass in height and weight which Mr. DickEen- 
son said that he had grown in a year under the 
stimulus of liquid manure, but it was prodigious— 
somewhere about tenfold or twelvefold the average 
crop ! 

Professor BRANDT, and other eminent chemists, 
who had analysed the liquid of the sewers proposed 
to be taken by the Company, proved that it con- 
tained all the elements of fertilization in proper 
quantity and proportion. 

And a petition was presented in favour of the 
Bill by the owners of nearly thirty thousand acres 
of land, to which the sewage was to be taken, 
alleging its value to them for agricultural purposes. 

The practicability of the plan of the Company 
was proved, but that we propose to describe 
minutely hereafter. 

The Company, having thus received not merely 
the sanction, but the emphatic approval of the 
Legislature, after an inquiry instituted and con- 
ducted as if it had been a public instead of a pri- 
vate Bill, by a public Committee composed of a 
large majority of opponents who were converted to 
supporters by the evidence they had seen and heard, 
proceeded at once to carry out their plan. But 
they were stopped at the first step by an unexpected 
obstacle. 

By the Act the sewage was to be conveyed 
by pipes along the bed of the river from the King’s 
Scholars’ Pond Sewer to Hammersmith. But the 
Act made this route along the Thames dependant 
upon the consent of the Navigation Committee. 
Application was made to them forthwith; but for 
no motive that can be devised save a wanton exer- 
cise of power, they peremptorily refused to give 
their consent to the line which Parliament had 
proposed. 

The Company was thus driven to a different 
course, and fortunately so, for it led to the sug- 
gestion, and ultimately to the adoption of a plan 
vastly more convenient and advantageous in every 
way than the original one. Instead of a long line 
of pipe, Mr. Myxne, the engineer to the Company, 
in conjunction with Mr. TrerNEy CLARKE, devised 
a tunnelled sewer to run directly from the King’s 
Scholars’ Pond Sewer to Stanley Bridge, intercept- 
ing all the sewers by the way, and there making the 
station and pumping it into the pipes almost in the 
spot where the market-gardens would furnish for it 
an immediate and extensive demand. It was shewn 
that although a trifle more costly in the first con- 
struction, such a sewer would be vastly cheaper in 
the end, and it would give an unlimited supply of 
sewage by the number of sewers whose contents it 
would thus carry away, to the no less benefit of the 
river and of the public health. 

The plan was matured, and application made to 
Parliament for an amended Act to carry it out. 
After an opposition from’ Mr. Cusirr, the Act was 
passed, and advantage was taken of it to obtain 
other useful powers, such as the payment of interest 
upon the calls until the works are in operation, 
and other arrangements conducive to the interests 
of the shareholders. 

Having thus brought down the history of this 
great national enterprise to the present moment, 
when, armed with the necessary powers, it is about 
to commence its operations, we shall proceed in 
another paper to describe, as explicitly as possible, 
what is the plan by which the Company purposes 
to accomplish its important objects. 

-_—_>—_ 





DISINFECTING FLUID. 


A report on Mr. Ledoyen’s “‘ Disinfecting Fluid,” 
by Dr. Southwood Smith, R. D. Grainger, and 
Joseph Toynbee, esqrs. has just been presented to 
Parliament. 

The report, which is one of considerable length, 
winds up with some ‘general conclusions,” from 
which we extract :— 

That it removes the fcetor of putrefying substances, 
vegetable and animal, by decomposing the sulphuretted 
hydrogen upon which that fcetor chiefly depends. 

That it is capable of preventing the disengagement 
of sulphureited hydrogen in sick chambers and in the 
wards of hospitals, and of removing it in a few 
minutes when it is present, not merely by dissipating 
the smell, but by destroying the poison. 

That the use of it is simple and easy, and as the 
occasions on which it is required are of constant 
occurrence, and as it has the peculiar advantage of 
being itself inodorous, its possession would be a com- 
fort and blessing to private families. 

That by decomposing the sulphuretted hydrogen, 
it removes from night-soil the poison which renders 
such matters injurious to health, and dangerous to 
life, and by changing the ammonia from a volatile 
into a fixed substance, and thereby preventing its 
escape and loss, it preserves in the night-soil the 
principle which renders it chiefly valuable as manure, 
while it presents that principle to the plant in a form 
which is known to be highly beneficial to vegetation. 


—~—. 


THe New PLaNneT.—We have received the 
Universal Prussian Gazette of the 7th inst. which 
contains the following official astronomical informa- 
tion respecting the new planet, -in addition to that 
with which Sir J. South favoured us yesterday :— 
“ Berlin, July 6, 1847—On the Ist inst. at 10h. 30m. 
p.m. the discoverer of Astrzea, M. Encke, of Driesen, 
discovered a second star, not previously marked on 
his map, of about the ninth degree of magnitude, in 
257 deg. 6 min. 7 sec. right ascension, and 3 deg. 
42 min. 5sec. southern declination. On the 3rd inst. 
at 11h. 45m. p.m. it had retrograded to 256 deg. 
40 min. right ascension, and 3 deg. 51 min. 5 sec. 
southern declination. These data refer to the equi- 
noxial, which forms the basis of the academical celes- 
tial charts, one of which may serve for the purposes 
of investigation. According to the information af- 
forded by M. Encke, the new planet (for that it is 
such there is every probability) was observed on the 
5th of July, from the observatory in this city, in the 
meridian and in the refractor. The first gives the 
place as follows:—Date, July 5; Time, 10h. 48m. 28s.; 
Right ascension, 256 deg. 51 min. 34 sec. 5; South 
declination, 4 deg. 8 min. 27 sec. A comparison 
made about three hours later shews that the right 
ascension is daily diminishing by about twelve 
minutes, and the southern declination increasing 
about six minutes. The star is about the ninth de- 
gree of magnitude, and probably belongs to the 
smaller planets. (Signed) Encke.’’ 

Signor Sorti’s MuseuM.—This very curious 
exhibition is open at the Cosmorama, Regent-street, 
and embraces an anatomical and pathological mu- 
seum, the subjects being modelled in wax, so as to 
present the closest possible imitation of nature. The 
principal exhibition consists of two parts, one illus- 
trative of physiology, shewing the anatomy of the 
body in a state of health, and in the full performance 
of its functions. This part consists of an anatomical 
model in wax of a female figure, composed of seventy- 
six pieces, or, speaking more exactly, subject to 
seventy-six sections. On entering the apartment 
the visitor perceives an exquisitely symmetrical fe- 
male form, recumbent on a couch, in an attitude of 
graceful repose. This is the subject of demonstra- 
tion and lecture, and thus, without the disagreeable 
feeling that would accompany the unaccustomed visit 
to a dissecting room, an ample idea may be gained of 
the internal structure and functional action of the hu- 
man body. The demonstrator first lays bare the scalp, 
shewing the external table of the osseous structure of 
the cranium; the skin of the face and of the anterior 
and lateral portions of the neck are then removed, in 
order to shew the muscles of the face in relation to 
the arterial and venous and nervous systems. Suc- 
cessive dissections (so to speak) reveal with wonderful 
minuteness and accuracy the muscular, vascular, and 
nervous systems, with their numberless ramifications 
interlacing each other, and spreading their minute 
subdivisions in every direction, until their extremities 
fade into an undistinguishable tenuity. The large 
viscera are displaced, and made the subject of sepa- 
rate illustration—the heart—the respiratory system 
—and then the brain, with its attendant nervous ap- 
paratus—the great nervous trunk—the spinal cord, 
from the base of the brain to its division into lumbar 





and sacreal nerves, generally known as the cauda 
equina, exhibiting the dispersion and ramification of 
the entire nervous system in its remote and extreme 
distribution. Altogether it is an exhibition that en- 
lightens whilst it gratifies, and certainly illustrates 
the words of the psalmist, that ‘‘ we are fearfully 
and wonderfully made.’ The pathological collection 
is illustrative of the condition of the body in various 
forms of structural disease. It embraces a great 
number of subjects, all copied from actual appear- 
ances in cases that were treated in foreign capitals, 
One word as to the mechanical execution of the 
models in Signor Sarti’s collection. The natural ap- 
pearance and vraisemblance of the human being are 
imitated with a success calculated to deceive the 
closest inspection. As to the execution of the prin- 
cipal subject, depending as it did on close observa- 
tion, minute knowledge of anatomy, and the most 
dexterous and delicate manipulation, it is, looking at 
it as a work of artistic skill, truly astonishing. A 
better general idea of the formation and action of the 
human machine may be gained from half an hour’s 
visit to this exhibition than from half a year’s un- 
assisted reading on the subject. 








JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

DEATH OF A SOMNAMBULIST.—On Tuesday an 
inquest was held before Mr. Chapman, borough co- 
roner, on the body of William Hardcastle, cloth- 
dresser, Back Piccadilly. The deceased, it appeared, 
who was sixty-seven years old, lived with his son, 
who keeps the Mosley Arms tap, Back Piccadilly, 
He went to bed, as usual, about half past nine on Sa. 
turday evening. About midnight, his friends were 
alarmed by a noise from without, and it was ascer- 
tained that the deceased had jumped out from the 
attic window, three stories high, and fallen with 
his legs on the flags and his head in the gutter. He 
breathed for about five minutes, but died before me- 
dical assistance could be obtained. About twelve 
months since he was prevented by his daughter from 
throwing himself from the window in his sleep; and 
there is little doubt that he was asleep when he leaped 
from the window on this occasion, as he was seen by 
his daughter fast asleep in bed at ten o’clock. The 
jury returned a verdict accordingly.—Manchester Ex- 
aminer. 

SINGULAR CASE OF SOMNAMBULISM.—A most 
fearful accident occurred to a little boy only ten years 
of age, the son of Mr. Charles Stuart Voules, a soli- 
citor, residing in Park-street, Windsor. Mr. Still- 
well, an articled clerk to Mr. Voules, hearing at that 
early hour in the morning the breaking of glass, and 
the sound of something falling heavily on the paved 
yard below, i diately d ded from his bedroom, 
when he discovered Mr. Voules’s son completely 
doubled up on the stones, and insensible. Mr. George 
Chapman, and other medical men in the town, were 
speedily aroused from their beds and were in attend- 
ance. Although the poor little fellow was most 
dreadfully bruised, his body showing one mass of con- 
tusions, no bones fortunately were broken. It was 
gathered from the little sufferer, as soon as he was 
restored to sensibility, that he had been dreaming he 
was bathing in the river, and it is supposed that when 
he was in the imaginary act of leaping from’a bank 
into the water, he sprang from the dressing-table 
through the window, falling from a height (his bed- 
room being on the second floor) of upwards of twenty- 
eight feet. Although the pane of glass he leaped 
through was little more than a foot square, he sus- 
tained not the least injury from the broken glass. 
We regret to state that from the extremely severe 
nature of the injuries he has sustained, but very faint 
hopes are entertained of his recovery. 











Weirs-at-Law, Next of Kin, &c. THanter. 


[This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Tuk 
Critic from the advertisements that have appeared in 
the newspapers during the present century. The refe- 
rence, with the date and place of each advertisement 
cannot be stated here without subjecting the paragraph 
to duty: but the figures refer to a corresponding entry in 
a book kept at Tuz Critic Office, where these particu- 
lars are preserved, and which will be communicated to 
any applicant. To prevent impertinent curiosity, a fee of 
half-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the pub- 
lisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount in- 
closed.) . 
960. Next or Kin of Rosert Hararis, late of the Grove 
Hackney, Middlesex, and of St. Clement’s-lane, city 
of London, stationer (died March 2, 1938). 

961. Next or Kin of Saran Cuuvzs, of Tysson-street, 
St. Matthew, Bethnal-green, Middlesex, widow (died 
Dec. 28, 1838), or their personal representatives, 
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962. Brotuers and S1srers of SARAH Dawson, formerly 
of Brereton, Langdon, Staffordshire (died Feb. 12, 
1804), and their respective wives and husbands, and 
the children of such brothers and sisters, or their 
personal representatives. 

063, ReLvations or Next or Kin of Rosert Warts, late 
of Sion House, Clifton, lieutenant on half-pay in the 
Royal Navy, bachelor, deceased. Something to ad- 
vantage. 

964. Wixu of the late Rev. James Joun Hupson, fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, who some time ago re- 
sided at Hampstead, and afterwards at Cambridge 
(died in Nov. 1839), or information as to the execution 
of any will of Mr. Hudson, or any papers, documents, 
&c. relating to his property. 

965, ALFRED PaGE, formerly resident at Russell Hamlet, 
Danbury, Essex, who left for America in June or July 
1837, and was resident at Richmond, Virginia, for 
some months after his arrival, in the capacity of bar- 
keeper with Mr. Ryan, at the Railway Coffee-house, 
and afterwards went into the State of Columbia. En- 
titled to some property under his father’s will. 

966. Next oF Kin of Rogpert DurHaM, late a seaman on 
board the merchant ship Roderts, who died at sea. 
Something to their advantage. 

967. Ex1izaBeTH ABRAHAM, late Elizabeth Torry, sup- 
posed to be resident in the neighbourhood of Totten- 

‘ ham-court-road. Something to her advantage. 

968, Next or Kin of Jonn Rarnsrorp, late of Oxford, 
draper and grocer (died March 2, 1839), or their per- 
sonal representatives. 

969. Nepnews and Nreces of the Rev. Tnomas Don, of 
Edgbaston, near Birmingham (died in August, 1830), 
or their personal representatives. 

970. CHILDREN of W1LLI1AM and Saran Hincu irr, of 
Harwich, of Josera and Hannan Roycrort, of Shot- 
ley, of Witi1Am and Mary Kenxnicut, of Cliffe, 
Kent, and of Frances Govucu, of the same place. 
Entitled to property under the will of EPHRAIM 
Daupy, of the New-road, Gravesend, who died Oct. 
24, 1832. 

971. WiLL1AM Farrow, brother of Mrs. Elizabeth Wor- 
rell, of Wisbeach, widow, deceased. Something to 
advantage. 

972, Revatives of Jonn Vipter Jounson, gentleman, 
deceased. Something to advantage. 

(To be continued weekly.) 
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For 50 words or Jess .......... 53. 
For every additional 10 words ., 64d. 
For which a post-office order should be inclosed. 
N.B. For insertion in the first page the charge is 
one-fourth more, if expressly ordered for that page. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Arter examining Sir H. Ellis, the British Mu- 
seum Commission have adjourned their sittings for 
three months. As to the result of this examination 
we are of course in the dark, as all reporters are 
refused admission.—The admirers of Miss Grace 
Aguilar last week presented to this lady, in token 
of their estimation of her literary talents, a beauti- 
ful silver inkstand and a purse containing the sur- 
plus of the fund collected. The inkstand bore the 
following inscription :— 

A Testimonial of Respect 
To Miss Grace AGUILAR, 
Presented by a few of the ‘‘ Women of Israel”? 
of great Britain, 
On Monday, June 14th, 1847, corresponding to Sivan 30th, 


‘In Appreciation of her Plens and Able Productions in the 
Cause of Religion and Virtue. 
—dAs Government have, in a measure, provided for 
Mr. Leigh Hunt, the intended exertions of his friends 
are rendered unnecessary. The performances an- 
nounced to take place at Liverpool for his benefit 
will not be stayed, but their produce will be devoted 
to the necessities of Mr. John Poole, whose contri- 
butions to our literary stores, added to his unfor- 
tunate pecuniary position, mark him as a peculiarly 
fit recipient.—A Boston paper announces the ap- 
proaching marriage of the hero Tom Thumb with 
a lady his own size and weight.—The celebrated 
house in which the great poet of our nation was 
born is advertised for sale at the Auction Mart, 
on Thursday, September 16, at twelve. Mr. Robins 
is the auctioneer. But we hope the Archeological 
Association, now assembled in Warwickshire, will 
prevent such a desecration as an auction would be. 
It can do no more fitting act to render its aims and 
objects popular.—His Excellency the Chevalier 
Bunsen has lately presented to Mrs. Gurwood, 
widow of the late Lieut.-Col. Gurwood, a diamond 
ring, from his Majesty the King of Prussia, as an 
acknowledgment of the last remaining volume of the 





Despatches of the Duke of Wellington, and as a 
mark of his Majesty’s esteem for the late compiler.— 
M. Thiers is about to travel for several months in 
Italy, in order to collect documents for completing 
his work, ‘‘ Du Consulat et de l’Empire.”—M. 
Guizot has just invited his colleagues to send him 
all the administrative documents, volumes, circulars, 
decisions, budgets, &c. of which they can dispose, 
in order to form a general collection for the Bey of 
Tunis. —‘‘ We announced some days ago,’ says the 
Union Monarchique, ‘‘ that M. de Chateaubriand 
was expected at Dieppe. The illustrious writer, 
the courageous Royalist, whose name is so pure and 
so honoured, arrived in that town on the 14th. 
His reception was most flattering. In the course 
of the day the name of the glorious pilgrim of 
Belgrave-square was in every mouth, and at ten 
o’clock p.m. just as M. de Chateaubriand had 
alighted from his carriage, an immense crowd ase 
sembled before his hotel, and a serenade was given 
tohim. The population of Dieppe manifested on 
the occasion the noblest and liveliest enthusiasm. 
It seized that opportunity of rendering homage to 
political dignity and disinterestedness at a time of 
corruption and cowardice. M. de Chateaubriand 
was unable to thank the people in person for that 
patriotic effusion, but he requested one of his de- 
voted friends, M. Mandaroux Vertamy, to express 
his sentiments of gratitude to tke people. The 
words af M. Mandaroux Vertamy were met by the 
warmest applause. Notwithstanding the reserve of 
his language, he alluded to the scandals which have 
made so much noise, and the applause recome 
menced with additional ardour. On the following 
day the inhabitants of Dieppe assembled on the 
passage of the old champion of the Royalist faith, 
and saluted him with the greatest respect.’””—Our 
observations of last week regarding new publica- 
tions apply doubly now. We observe that D’Is- 
raeli’s Tancred has run into a third edition. A 
young author, for want of a better theme, has pub- 
lished a little work attempting to prove that Eng- 
land degrades science. 


——<———_ 


BriTisH ARCHXOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, June 
25.—F. W. Fairholt, esq. exhibited drawings of the 
mural paintings recently discovered in Great Waltham 
Church, Essex. The discovery of these curious 
paintings was made by the vicar of the parish, whose 
superior taste led him to make it known, through the 
press, to the Archeological and Antiquarian Societies 
in London. His appeal has quickly been responded 
to by this Association, who immediately despatched 
their artist to the spot. The paintings extended over 
a greater portion of the church, but had long since 
been destroyed. The portions most perfect are 9 feet 
high and 15 feet wide, representing the Saviour 
seated on a rainbow; above him are angels playing 
on different instruments; on the right side are a 
group of female figures, the foremost wearing a regal 
crown and nimbus ; on the other side are male figures 
in various postures of adoration ; and above appears 
the sunand moon. The execution is spirited, with 
strong outline, in flat tints of various colours. Over 
the rood. loft there are the symbols of the Four Evan- 
gelists, with remains of inscriptions.—C. R. Smith, 
esq. read an interesting paper by the venerable anti- 
quary, M. De Gerville, of Salognes, in Normandy, 
on the mission of St. Magloire to the Channel Islands 
in the 6th century. 

July 3.—R. Monckton Milnes, esq. M.P. vice- 
president, in the chair.—Arrangements were made, 
as far as possible, for the holding of the congress at 
Warwick on the 19th to the 24th of this month, and 
it was proposed to distribute the business of the 
week—the president, Lord Albert Conyngham, taking 
the chair each day. Every facility has been rendered 
by the nobility and gentry to the Association, by al- 
lowing their castles and mansions to be viewed by 
the members ; and invitations from the authorities 
of Stratford-on-Avon, Coventry, Kenilworth, and 
other neighbouring towns, have been received. The 
list of papers to be read at Warwick,- by some of the 
leading antiquaries of the day, include subjects in 
various departments of antiquity of the highest in- 
terest. (From our correspondent.) 


—@— 
WIT AND WISDOM OF THE WEEK. 


THE RoyAt VisiT.—In ancient times a royal 
progress was the scourge of a country. Wherever 
and whensoever the court appeared in any given 


locality, the people trembled with apprehension. It 
resembled rather the march of a hostile army through 
the land than that of the beneficent sovereign of the 
people. The purveyors for the royal table were en- 
titled to carry away sans récompense, from any house 
or inclosure, whatever promised to be agreeable or 
appeared necessary to the subsistence of the monarch 
and his numerous host of retainers; and this privi- 
lege was abused in the most atrocious manner—so 
scardalously, indeed, that what they could not con- 
sume, the court purveyors not unfrequently destroyed 
in sheer wantonness. A royal progress or royal visit 
is now a very different thing indeed. Her Majesty, 
by moving to and fro, not only diffuses general glad. 
ness and gives a stimulus to trade, but actually 
whitewashes her dominions. Nuisances that have 
enjoyed a lease of centuries disappear at the mere 
prospect and anticipation of a royal visit. Every 
house and lane and suburb puts on a new appearance. 
The royal route is renovated. Improvements are 
suggested, and rapidly carried into execution, which 
were never previously thought of. Dunghills tremble 
and are troubled, and at last they are absolutely 
swept away for very shame, because ‘‘ the Queen is 
coming.’’ All old things disappear. The approach 
and advent of her Majesty ushers in a new era. Tem- 
porary decorations lead to permanent renovations, 
and her Majesty may boast at her departure, in the 
language of Augustus—‘‘ I found this place of brick, 
and, lo, I have built it of marble.’’—Cambridge Ad- 
vertiser. 


CounrTING A BILLION.—What is a billion? The 
reply is very simple—a million times a million. This 
is quickly written, and quicker still pronounced. But 
no man is able to count it. You count 160 or 170a 
minute; but let us even suppose that you go as far as 
200, then an hour will produce 12,000; a day 288,000; 
and a year, or 365 days (for every four years you may 
rest from counting, during leap year), 105,120,000. 
Let us suppose now, that Adam, at the beginning of 
his existence, had begun to count, had continued to do 
so, and was counting still, he would not even now, 
according to the usually supposed age of our globe, 
have counted near enough. For to count a billion he 
would require 9,512 years, 34 days, 5 hours and 20 
minutes, according to the above rule. Now, sup- 
posing we were to allow the poor counter 12 hours 
daily for rest, eating, and sleeping, he would need 
19,024 years, 69 days, 10 hours, and 40 minutes !— 
American Literary Gazette. 


Ivy on CuuRCHES.—The paper of inquiries to 
churchwardens, issued by the archdeacon, always 
contains the question, ‘‘ Is there any ivy growing on 
the walls, &c.?’? A rural dean has appealed to the 
Archdeacon Ormerod, on his primary visitation, to 
consider before he issues his fiat for the removal of 
this ornament of many of our churches. He con- 
tends that, so far from the ivy rendering the struc- 
ture damp, and so hastening its decay, on the con- 
trary, nothing so effectually keeps the building dry, 
as may be seen by examining beneath the ivy after 
rain, when it will be found that the walls are dry, 
though every thing around is deluged with wet. And 
further, he contends that ‘its exuberant and web- 
like roots, issuing, as they do, from every portion of 
the branches, and running all over the surface on 
which it grows, binds every thing together that comes 
within their reach with such a firm and intricate lace- 
work, that not a single stone can be removed from its 
position without first tearing away its protecting 
safeguard.’ In proof of this, he refers to ruins of 
our ancient castles and abbeys: ‘‘ for while in those 
parts of the structure that have not had the advan- 
tage of this protection all has gone to utter decay, 
where the ivy has thrown its preserving mantle every 
thing is comparatively perfect and fresh, and often- 
times the very angles of the sculptured stone are 
found to be almost as sharp and entire as when first 
they came from the mason’s yard.’’—Bury Post. 


If this sketch of ‘‘ an accomplished young lady’? 
had appeared in the London Punch, instead of the 
New York Judy, it would be going the rounds with 
all the honours :—‘‘ Next to a veritable ghost, or a 
dreadful attack of nightmare, an accomplished young 
lady of the boarding-school production is our greatest 
horror, and there are few families nowadays of many 
daughters, in which we do not stumble against one of 
these monstrosities. We can tolerate a lusus nature 
of woman-kind when nature, in an eccentric or hu- 
morous moment, bestows a manly intellect, because 
in such cases we do not look for the kindly and lovely 
graces of the genuine woman; we expect nothing but 
philosophy and steam-engines, and are not disap- 
pointed. But we have no such forbearance in relation 
to your boarding-school Misses of the ‘ accomplished’ 
brand. They are among the nuisances which should 








be ‘put down.’ Woe betide the unhappy girl who in 
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early life betrayed the least degree of intellect above 
the true appreciation of a dollar, or a piece of candy. 
Her fate is sealed. She is destined to be the mental 
representative of the family circle, and heaven knows 
she will do full justice to her constituency, if the 
modern system of training be only brought to bear 
upon her education. Her range of studies does not 
include the kitchen-range, and her catalogue of duties 
does not embrace those common-place affairs which 
belong to the sister, wife, or mother. It is pleasant 
to look upon the accomplished young lady in the in- 
cipient stage of girlhood, just when the mother-dis- 
covered beauties of her mind are beginning to sprout, 
she is such an interesting creature. We are bound 
with the ‘ma’ to wonder bow such varied accomplish- 
ments can be found in company with such extremely 
juvenile pantalets, and are bewildered with the thought 
that a powerful intellect should select a residence of 
such infantile capacity. Samplers and albums are 
very well in their way, and we do not object even to 
see the piano tortured by red angular elbows and bony 
fingers, providing always that a due regard be paid to 
the philosophy of puddings and coffee. There may 
be men who can breakfast on bad French, dine on 
music, and sup on poetry, who would pay court, and 
even be rash enough to marry an accomplished young 
lady ; but for our part, we like the substantials, and 
when we are hungry, would rather our wife should 
give us something more satisfactory than ‘ the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul.’ ”’ 


—@~— 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Always Happy, 15th edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Bishop’s (J.) Visit to the Zoological Garden’s, Regent’s- 
park, sq. 16mo. 1s. swd.—Bull’s (J.) Zoology and Civili- 
sation, 12mo.. 6d. swd.—Byron’s (Lord) Poetical Works, 
with a Memoir, by H. L. Bulwer, Esq. feap. 24mo. 3s. 6d. 
cl. gilt edges.—Burns’s Select Library, Vol. IX. “ Life 
and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,’’ new edit. ‘with 
illustrations, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Carpenter’s (W.) Corporation of London as it is, and as it 
should be ; with an Appendix, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Cham- 
bers’s Educational Course,—‘‘ History of Greece,’’ 12mo. 
2s. 6d. cl.—Ditto,—‘‘ Exemplary Biography,’’ 12mo. 
2s. 6d. cl.—Chambers’s Miscellany of Useful and Enter- 
taining Tracts, Vol. XVIII. 12mo. 1s. bds.—Chambers’s 
(Robert), Select Writings, Vol. VI. 12mo. 4s. cl.—Church- 
goer (The), 12mo. 6s. cl.—Close’s (Rev. F.) Passion Week 
Lectures, 1847, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Countries (The) of Europe, 
by a Lady, sq. 16mo. 1s. cl.—Clement’s (G.) Customs 
Guide for 1847 and 1848, 12mo. 6s. cl.—Combe (G.) On the 
Constitution of Man, post 8vo. 8s. cl. 

Dallas’s (Rev. A. R. C.) The Book of Psalms, arranged in 
Daily Portions for Devotional Reading, new edit. royal 
32mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—De Vega’s (Don Juan; the Spanish 
Minstrel) Journal of a Tour, 1828-9, new edit. 12mo. 5s. 
el.—Dwyer’s (J.) Principles of Hydraulic Engineering, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Embury’s (E. C.) The Blind Girl, 32mo. 1s. cl. gilt. 

Faithfull’s (Rev. J. G.) Justification by Faith cleared from 
Error, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Father’s (A) Recollections, edited 
by A. Freeling, 32mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Foster’s (B. J.) Double 
Entry Elucidated, 3rd edit. post 4to. 8s. 6d. cl_—Francis’s 
(G. W.) Analysis of British Ferns, 3rd edit. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Galbraith’s School and College Virgil,—‘‘ neid, Books 
1 to 12,’ English Notes by Owen, &c. 12mo. 12s. 6d. bd. 
—Ditto, Books 1 to 6, with Wagner’s Questions, 12mo, 
7s. 6d. bd. 

Hand-Book for Travellers in France, ‘‘ Murray’s,’’ 3rd edit. 
12mo. 12s. cl.—Hand-Book for Travellers up the Rhine, 
new edit. 32mo. 2s. cl— Heathman’s (W. G.) The Jews 
and their Institutions, 12mo. 33. cl.—Henderson (E.) on 
Divine Inspiration, 2nd edit. feap. 8vo. 6s. cl.— Hendrik’s 
(R. E.) The Wild Rose, and other Poems, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


cloth, 

Lambert’s (B.) The Love Test, and other Tales and Poems, 
12mé, 5s. cl. gilt. 

Macdonnell’s (G.) Heathen Converts to the Worship of the 
God of Israel, 12mo. 4s. cl.—Mann’s (H.) Educational 
Tour, 12mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. —Mary Tudor, an Historical 
Drama, by Sir Aubrey De Vere, feap. 8vo. 8s. cl.—Mose- 
ley cg Law of the New County Courts, Part II. 8vo. 
12s. bds. 

Nursery Ditties from the lips of Mrs. Sullaby, with illustra- 
tions by J. Leech, new edit. 12mo. 1s. sewed. 

Passages from the Life of a Daughter at Home, 3rd edit. 
feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Peel’s (Sir R.) Letter to the Elec- 
tors of the Borough of Tamworth, 2nd edit. 8vo. 1s. swd. 
—Phillip’s (R.) On Communion with God, 7th edit. 18mo. 
2s. cl.—Pinney’s Antidote for the Causes that Abridge 
Life, 8vo. 8s. cl.—Platt on Leases, 2 vols. roy. 8vo. 2/. 10s. 
bds.—Pleasant (The) Art of Money Catching, new edit. 
32mo. 2s. cl.—Progress (The) of Homeopathy, a series 
of Papers illustrative of the Position and Prospects of 
Medical Science, 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Ranke’s History of Servia and the Servian Revolution, 
translated by Mrs. Akear, 8vo. 15s, cl.—Richardson’s (Mrs.) 
Memoirs of the Private Life and Opinions of Louisa, 
Queen of Prussia, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. cl. 

Scott’s (Rev. J.) Lectures on the 8th and 12th Chapters of 
Romans, demy 8vo. 12s. cl.—Steer’s (Fanny) The Ant 
Prince, a Rhyme, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Tables for Buying and Selling British Stock, from 814 to 105 
per cent. feap. 8vo. 5s.6d. bds.—Thiers’s History of the 
Consulate and Empire of France under Napoleon, trans- 
lated by D. Forbes Campbell, esq. Vol. VII. 8vo. 7s, 





sewed.—Tyas’s Hand-book of the Language and Sentiment 
of Flowers, new edit. 32mo. 6d. sewed.—Thacker’s Cour- 
ser’s Remembraricer and Stud Book for 1846 and 1847, by 
R. A. Welsh, 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Udall’s (H.) New County Courts Act, 3rd edit. 12mo. 8s. bds, 

Wade’s British History, chronologically arranged, 5th edit. 
enlarged 8vo. 18s. cl.— Wayland Smith, a Dissertation on 
a Tradition of the Middle Ages, from the French of Dep- 
ping and Michel, by S. W. Singer, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.— 
Williams’s (J.) The Footman’s Guide, 12mo. 2s 6d. bd.— 
Willm’s (J.) On the Education of the People, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
cl.—Willox’s Edinburgh Tourist, sq. 16mo. 5s, cl.—Wer- 
cester’s Universal Dictionary of the English Language, 
imp. 8vo. 18s. cl. 

Year-Book (The) of Missions by Elijah Hoole, 8vo. 8s. cl. 
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No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the 
Publisher of Tue Critic, stating prices. 


Knight’s London, Part III. 





Co Readers and Correspondents. 





“ Aupna.”—We do not understand to what your note 
alludes, or to what your question is intended to apply. 








' ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RE-ISSUE. 
GJOWERSY'S ENGLISH BOTANY.— 


Second Edition.—The Proprietor begs to inform the 
Botanical World that as the great extent and consequent 
expense of this work places it, as a whole, out of the reach 
of many who may be desirous of possessing a copy, it is her 
intention to re-issue the FLOWERING PLANTS at a 
reduction of about 18 per cent. 

Part I. price 3s. 6d. containing 20 Plates, partly coloured, 
and half a sheet of letter-press, will appear on the Ist of 
August, and will be continued monthly. 

Subscribers are requested to send in their names to Messrs. 
Longman and Co. Messrs. Simpkin and Co. or the Proprietor, 
JupiITH SOWERBY, No. 3, Mead-place, Lambeth, as early 
as am, in order that a sufficient supply may be pre- 

ared. 
For further particulars see Prospectus, to be had of all 
Booksellers. 


Just published (the 30th thousand) illustrated with numerous 
anatomical engravings, and in a sealed envelope, price 2s. 
and sent free for 2s. Gd. in postage stamps. 


MEDICAL TREATISE, entitled “MAN- 


HOOD,” addressed to those suffering from Nervous 
Debility or Mental Irritation ; with observations on Mar- 
riage and the treatment of those diseases resulting from 
excess, climate, or:too close application to study, with ex- 
planatory cases, &c. 

By J. L. CURTIS and CO. Consulting Surgeons, 7, Frith- 
street, Soho-square, London. 


To be had of the Authors, at their residence; also, 
Strange, 21, Paternoster-row; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; 
Mann, 39, Cornhill, London; Guest, Birmingham; T. 
Sowler, 4, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester; G. Phillip, South 
Castle-street, Liverpool; W. and H. Robinson, Booksellers, 
Edinburgh; Campbell, 136, Argyll-street, Glasgow; and 
all Booksellers. 


REVIEWS OF THE WORK. 


*© We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the book will not be found useful, whether 
such person hold the relation of a parent, a preceptor, or a 
clergyman.’?—Sun. 

** A perusal of this work will easily distinguish its talented 
authors from the host of medical writers and medicine ven- 
dors, whose pretensions to cure all diseases are daily so in- 
decently thrust before the public. Its originality is apparent, 
and its perusal breathes consolation and hope to the mind 
of the patient.’?’—Naval and Military Gazette. 

Hours of consultation from 10 till 2. Letters must 
contain the usual fee of 17. 








Just published, 16th thousand (in a sealed envelope), with 
twenty-five coloured engravings, price 2s. 6d. or post paid, 
to any address, for 3s. 6d. in postage stamps, or post- 
office order. 

MEDICAL TREATISE, entitled “SELF- 
PRESERVATION,”’’ on the SECRET INFIRMI- 

TIES and DISORDERS of YOUTH and MATURITY. 

Illustrated with Twenty-five Coloured Plates, on the Ana- 

tomy and Physiology of the Organs. With practical ob- 

servations on the Treatment of Nervous Debility, Local and 

Constitutional Weakness, and other Diseases. 

By SAMUEL LAMERT, Consulting Surgeon, 

9, Bedford-street, Bedford-square, London; Matriculated 

Member of the University of Edinburgh, Honorary Member 

of the London Hospital Medical Society, Licentiate of Apo- 

thecaries’ Hall, London, &c. &c. 

“This is decidedly the most scientific and yet most in- 
telligible work of the kind we have ever yet perused; and 
the engravings and explanations which accompany it present 
a moral and highly instructive lesson, by delineating the 
evil effects of youthful folly and excess. The subject is alto- 
gether treated in a very superior manner, and the author 
being a legally qualified medical man, we recommend his 
work to public notice with the utmost confidence.’’—Ruil- 
way Bell. 

Published by the Author, and may be had at his residence; 
also, from Messrs. Kent and Richards, 52, Paternoster-row, 
and Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford-street ; or will be sent post- 
paid, direct from the Author’s residence, in a sealed envelope, 

y enclosing 3s, 6d. in postage stamps. 








UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY, AND 
THE AUTHORITY OF THE FACULTY. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, are 


indispensably necessary both for the Cure and Pre- 
vention of Coughs, Asthmatic and all Pulmonary Com- 
plaints during this Changeable Weather. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS. 


RESTORATION OF VOICE BY KEATING’S COUGH 
LOZENGES, 
. Glasgow, January 12, 1847. 

S1zr,—I have great pleasure in informing you of the great 
good your excellent Cough Lozenges have done me. In De- 
cember 1845, I caught a severe cold from riding two or three 
miles, one very wet night, which settled in my lungs, and 
quite took away my voice, so that I could not speak above a 
whisper from that time until December last. I tried all 
kinds of medicines, but they were of no avail. I was then 
advised to try your Lozenges, which I did only to please my 
friends; but before I had finished a 2s. 9d. tin, my voice, to 
my great joy, came back as strong as ever. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Thomas Keating, esq. JAMES MARTIN. 
78, High-street, Birmingham, Dec. 17, 1846. 

Dear S1r.—Having had occasion for a Cough Medicine 
in our Establishment, we tried your valuable Lozenges, and 
found them efficacious ; and if I may judge from the increas- 
ing sale and popularity, they must give general satisfac- 
tion. I am, dear Sir, yours respectiully, 

To Mr. T. Keating, London. Henry WINNALL. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 13d. and tins, 2s. 9d. 4s. 6d. 
and lus. 6d. each, by Tuomas KeatinG, Chemist, &c. 
No. 79, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London, and Retail by all 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the kingdom. 

N.B. The safety attendant on the use of these Lozenges, 
together with their agreeable flavour, has given them a well- 
merited popularity. 





TENNANT (Successor to S. Mawe, 
@ 149, Strand, London), Manufacturer and Importer 
of Ornamental Works of Art for the Drawing-room, Library, 
and Dining-room : consisting of Italian Alabasters, a supe- 
rior assortment of GROU PSand FIGURES made expressly 
for J. T. and exact copies of the Adrian, Medicean. Bor- 
ghese, and Warwick Vases; Models of the Leaning Tower, 
Baptistry, and Cathedral at Pisa ; Trajan’s Pillar, Scipio’s 
Tomb, and a great variety of smaller artic!es. 
Guass SHADEs of all sizes and dimensions for Alabaster 
and other delicate Ornaments. 
BLACK MARBLE AND DERBYSHIRE SPAR 
ORNAMENTS. 


Of these a large assortment is always kept on hand, of the 
finest quality, manufactured into Chess and Drawing-room 
Tables, Library Inkstands, Watchstands, Sarcophagi, Can- 
dlesticks, Spell-holders, Tripods, and a great variety of 
Vases, engraved and inlaid, chiefly copied fron: the antique. 

Correct copies of Bankes’s Obelisk, with Greek inscription ; 
the Obelisks at Heliopoiis and Zan. Marsue Paper-weights 
and Pen-holders. 

THE ROMAN AND FLORENTINE MOSAICS 


have been successfully imitated in Derbyshire. The Tables 
Vases, Boxes, Ring-stands, Paper-weights, Brooches, 
Crosses, and Necklaces, are equal in design and execution 


to the Italian. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Copies of Danneker’s Statue of Ariadne. The Portland 
Vase, and other ornaments in Bisque China, Models of 
Fonts, Crosses, &c. described by the Cambridge Camden 
Society. 

Busts of her Majesty, Prince Albert, Wellington, Nelson, 
Scott, Byron, and others. These can also be had in white 
composition, with glass shades, from 14s. to 30s. each. An 
experienced artist is employed to model. Busts from life, 
of a small size, can be executed in white composition, from 
Three to Five Guineas each. Models of Sporting Dogs, 
Cattle, &c. carved in Derbyshire. CHATOYANT GypsUM 
NecKLaces, Ear-drops, Crosses, and Brooches. 

ITALIAN, FRENCH, and ENGLISH BRONZES. 

An Assortment of Vases, Candlesticks, Inkstands, Figures, 
Letter-weights, &c. 

Mr. TENNANT, having Agents in France, Italy, and 
Germany, is supplied with every Novelty connected with his 
Business. 

He has also an extensive assortment of Shells, Minerals, 
and Fossils, together with all the recent Works relating to 
Mineralogy, Geology, Conchology, and Chemistry ; Geolo- 
gical Maps, Hammers, Blow-pipes, Acid-bottles, &c. 





BINYON’S ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER. 


TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and 
CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely pre- 
vented, and gently and effectually removed in Youth, and 
Ladies and Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the IM- 
PROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, 
simple, easily applied, either above or beneath 
the dress, and worn without any uncomfortable 
constraint or impediment to exercise. To Young 
Persons especially it is highly beneficial, im- 
mediately producing an evident IMPROVE- 
MENT inthe FIGURE, and tending greatly to 
prevent the incursion of PULMONARY DIS- 
SF EASES ; whilst to the Invalid, and those much 
Pte <J engaged in sedentary pursuits, such as Reading 
hn or Studying, Working, Drawing, or Music, it 
HW ig found to be invaluable, as it expands the 
Chest, and affords a great support to the Back. It is made 
in Silk, and can be forwarded, per post, by Mr. ALFRED 
BINYON, Sole Manufacturer and P-oprietor, No. 40, Ta- 
vistock-street, Covent-garden, London; or full particulars, 
with Prices and Mode of Measurement, &c. on receipt of a 
postage-stamp. 
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ASY FRENCH GRAMMAR.—Just pub- 
lished, carefully revised, the 14th Edition of DE 
PORQUET’s NEW PARISIAN GRAMMAR. Price 
3s. 6d. This Grammar is by far the easiest both to pupil 
and teacher ever yet published ; it carefully and impercept- 
ibly, but without fatiguing it, instils into the pupils’ mind 
both a grammatical and conversational knowledge of the 

language. 
F. D, Porquet, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, and 

all other Booksellers. 





Just published, = 
FOR THE USE OF CLERKS, BAILIFFS, AND 
PRACTITIONERS, 


HE PRACTICAL POCKET SCHE- 


DULE of FEES, on an entirely novel plan, shewing 
at one view the amount payable on each proceeding, and 
upon every sum recoverable, and for all distances to twelve 
miles on the service of process. 

By CHARLES METCALFE, Esq. Clerk of the County 

Court of Cambridgeshire, at Wisbech. 

It is bound in a thin volume, for carrying in the pocket, 
and both for its portability and the ready method of shewing 
the totals sought, will be found extremely useful to all 
engaged in the County Courts. Price 5s. strongly bound, 
either in plain or in circuit-binding, with flap and tie, as 
may be desired. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand ; and by all 

Booksellers. 


In Gross Boxes, 2s. 6d. or 25 for 6d. 
OSTER’S SCHOOL STEEL PEN, ma- 
nufactured expressly for C. H. Law, and possess, in 


a high degree, the essential qualities of elasticity, smooth - 
ness, and durability. 





Also, 
LAW’S SUPERIOR STEEL PEN for Schools and for 
general use, in Gross Boxes, price 2s. 6d. 
London: C. H. Law (late Souter and Law), 
131, Fleet-street. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


‘THE FOLLOWING 
ELECTION BOOKS AND FORMS 
For the use of Agents and Returning Officers at the 
Ensuing Election. On Saturday next, 
A MANUAL FOR THE ELECTIONS. 
I. The FIFTH EDITION of 
HE PRACTICE of ELECTIONS and of 
REGISTRATIONS, comprising the ' Registration of 
Electors Act, incorporating the Reform Act and all the recent 
Statutes, with the cases decided on Appeal to the Common 
Pleas to the present time —with Introduction and Notes, 
and a copious Index, 
To this Edition are added—1. Practical Instructions to 
Agents for conducting Elections in Counties and Boroughs, 
with Forms, &c. 2. Practical Instructions to Returning 
Officers, with Forms. 
By EDWARD W. COX, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
Price 8s, 6d. boards, 10s. 6d. bound, and 12s. interleaved. 





Now ready, 
BOOKS AND FORMS. 
For Committees and Agents of Candidates. 

No. 1. CanvAss Books, strongly bound. (Counties and 
Boroughs. ) 

No. 2. ComMiITTEE ReEGIsTeR Booxs (Counties and 
Boroughs), large size for Central Committees, smaller for 
District Committees. 

No. 3. Return of Day’s Canvass by District Committee 
(Counties and Boroughs), in quires. 

No. 4. Inspector’s Pott Books. (Counties and Bo- 
roughs.) 

No. 5. District CoMMITTEE’s PoLis Return Books. 
(Counties and Boroughs.) 

No. 6. CENTRAL CoMMITTEE’S Potts Return Books. 
(Counties and Boroughs.) 

No. 7. Cueck CLERKS’ Books, 
roughs.) 

No. 8. List of Our-Vorers, in quires. (Counties and 
Boroughs.) 

No. 9. COMMITTEE MEMORANDUM Books, with patent 
lock, if so ordered. 

No. 10. ComMITTEE Account Books, with patent lock, 
if so ordered. 

No. 11. Notice to Returning Officer of appointment of 
Agent, to prevent personation. (In quires.) 

No. 12. Demand of Bripery Oatu. (In quires.) 

For REtTuRNING OFFICERS. 

No. 13. Pott Books. (Counties and Boroughs.) 

No. 14. Pott CLerks’ Oatn for Counties. (In quires.) 

No. 15. Pott CLErks’ Oatu for Cities and Boroughs. 

(In quires.) 

No. 16. Instructions to Pott CLerks. (In quires.) 

No. 17. Question and Oatn of IpEeNnTITY (with Me- 
morandum for Poll Clerk and Returning Officer), (In 
uires.) 

. No. 18. Bripery OATH (with like Memorandum), (In 
quires.) 

No. 19. ReturninG Orricers’ Oatu, on Parchment. 

No. 20. Return of Members in a City or Borough, on 
Parchment. 

No. 21. Return of Members in a County, on Parchment. 


(Counties and Bo- 


N.B. Orders should specify the name as well as number 
of the Forms required, and the number of Electors, and 
whether for a County or a Borough, to determine the size. 
If so requested, and a sufficiently long notice be given, the 


names of the Borough or County, and of the Candidates, | contentedly is rendered clear and open to the humblest 
will be printed in the Books and Forms. But ten days’ no- | intelligence. 


tice of this will be requisite. 


To insure supply, the eurliest orders will be necessary. | 147, Fleet-street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; Nalson, 457, West 
To be had by order from the Law Times Office, 29, Essex- | Strand; and all Booksellers; or direct from the Author, 
street, Strand, London; and Hopces and SmitTH, Dub-| 10, Argyll-place, Regont-street ; who can be personally 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
NSTRUCTIONS to AGENTS, COMMIT- 
TEES, and RETURNING OFFICERS, for the MA- 
NAGEMENT of an ELECTION in COUNTIES, CITIES, 
and —— ; with Precedents of the Books and Forms 
uired. 
OTE.—This forms a portion of the New Edition of COX’S 
PRACTICE of REGISTRATION and ELECTIONS, the 
ublisher having obtained a to publish it in this 
orm for the convenience of those who do not require the 
legal information of the other portions of the entire work. 
Law TiMEs Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand; Hodges and 
Smith, Dublin ; and of all Booksellers. 


eS *S COUNTY COURTS 
ACTS, ae the Courts and their Officers, Pre- 
cedents of Statements of Causes of Action, many new Forms, 
Points of Practice, and a very copious Index. Price 6s. 6d. 

boards ; 9s. bound; 10s. interleaved. 
Law TiMEs Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 








In the Press, 

HE COUNTY COURTS LAW LIST, 
for 1848. This work will contain 
I. The Parishes and Places in every district, with the 
distance of each from the Court Town. 
II. The Officers of each Court, with their Addresses, and 
the Address of the Office. 
III. The Roll of Attorneys practising in each Court where 
a roll has been made. 
IV. Complete Table of Fees, for ready reference, and 
other useful matter, &c. &c. 
The purpose of this publication is to provide the Profes- 
sion with all information relating to the County Courts, as 
does the Law List that relating to the Superior Courts. Its 
elaborate nature will be judged from the fact that every 
parish in England and Wales will be named with refereace 
to its distance from its Court Town, and indexed so that its 
locality may be immediately found by those who desire to 
issue processes into a distant district. 
As the information to be given in the County Courts 
Law List is immediately required by the Officers of, and 
Practitioners in the Courts ; and as it will occupy much time 
in the preparation, it is proposed to publish it in parts, as the 
matter can be prepared from the returns, so that it may be 
completed by the close of the year, and form the County 
Courts Law List for 1848. It will be continued annually, 
As it is necessarily an extremely expensive work, and it is 
desirable that some estimate may be formed of the number 
of copies that will be required, persons intending to take it 
will oblige by forwarding their orders immediately to the 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
N.B. The precise bulk cannot be yet ascertained, and 
therefore the price cannot be positively stated, but it is ex- 
pected to be about that of the Law List. 





LAW TIMES ain ~ IMPORTANT STATUTES 
n the press, 
HE CONSOLIDATION ACTS of the 


Sth and 10th of Victoria, comprising :— 
1. The Companies Clauses Consolidation Act, 
2. The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act. 
3. The Railway Companies Clauses Consolidation Act. 
4. The Markets and Fairs Clauses Consolidation Act. 
5. The Gas-works Companies Clauses Consolidation Act. 
6. The Public Commissioners Clauses Consolidation Act. 
7. The Water-works Clauses Consolidation Act. 
8. The Harbours, Docks, and Piers Clauses Consolidation 

Act. 

9. The Towns Improvement Clauses Consolidation Act. 
With Introduction, Notes, the Cases already decided upon 
the construction, and a very copious Index. 

By EDWARD W. COX, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
This important series of Statutes being now completed, 
and forming a distinct branch of the law, of universal in- 
terest, which every member of the Profession will continually 
require to use, in a collected form, and with facilities for 
reference, a portable edition of them will not, it is supposed, 
be unacceptable. 

As the Acts are long, and in immediate request, the Work 
will be published in Parts, as fast as it can be issued from 
the press, so that the Practitioner will not need to wait until 
the whole is completed. Price of each Part, 2s. 6d.; of the 
entire Volume, lus. 6d. 

Law TimeEs Office, 29, Essex-street. 


REAMLESS NIGHTS.—How refreshing 

is a good night’s rest, and how few obtain it ! Sound 
digestion! What a boon! but what a rarity! All the wealth 
in the world cannot buy it, and yet how simple itis to 
secure it. How fearful is illness, and who have we to 
blame for it but ourselves? Physic is one evil to cure 
another, but caution keeps off more fires than water quenches. 
Reader, if you value the desiderata of good health in the 
day, and tranquil repose at night, together with mental 
serenity at all times, or should lack firmness of nerve or 
purpose, or suffer from the sorrows of an afflicted body, 
seek how to obtain the former and remove the latter, in Dr. 
Culverwell’s little Memoirs, called HOW to LIVE ; 
or WHAT to EAT, DRINK, and AVOID, and its 
companion, HOW to be HAPPY (the price is 1s. each; 
if by post, 1s. 6d. in stamps). They recommend no 
nostrum, pill, or balm, but render every possessor master 
or mistress of his or her own case. They tell home truths, 
and detail facts that may astound, but which are worthy 
of recognition ; and they furthermore unmystify the laws of 
life, health, and happiness, and how to live happy and 





To had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row ; Carvalho, 





lin; and through all Booksellers in the Country, 





conferred with daily till four, and in the evenings till nine. 


TEPHENS’S CONCENTRATED AND 
SOLUBLE INK POWDERS.—The Proprietor of 
these Articles having long considered that it would be greatly 
to the convenience of the Public to be furnished with the 
chief elementary parts of Ink in a dry state, yet so readily 
soluble in water, as to be fit for immediate use, has long 
turned his attention to the subject. He has not been con- 
tented to produce a Powder containing the crude ingredients 
of Ink, sucb as has hitherto been known, which would re. 
quire the addition of vinegar—standing some days—exposure 
to sun, &c. all which processes are tedious and inconvenient 
to the consumer, but he has aimed at producing one, which, 
by the addition of water only, shall instantly and at once 
form an Ink fit for immediate use, and which shall be equal in 
quality to the best Liquid Ink. 


The following Preparations will be found to answer fully 
the above purposes: they consist of— 


First. A Soluble Powder for making BLACK INK of 
the best description and quality, excellent in colour, and 
very fluid. 

Second. A Soluble Powder for making the BLUE-BLACK 
WRITING FLUID, originally produced by the Proprietor 
of these articles, and which has been so extensively used and 
so justly appreciated. 

Third. A Soluble Blue Powder, which makes the UN- 
CHANGEABLE BLUE INK, and which the Proprietor has 
the exclusive right to manufacture by patent. 

Fourth. A Powder for making a brilliant coloured RED 
CARMINE INK, which differs from the other articles in 
requiring about two days to arrive at its full colour after 
po to it the water. Observe rain water should be used 
0 this. 

These Powders are put up in three different sized 

packages: the smallest size may be obtained singly, or in 
packets containing half a dozen. They, as well as the 
next size, are so shaped (triangular) that, by cutting off an 
angle, the contents may be emptied as froma funnel into 
any glass vessel or inkholder, to be mixed with the requisite 
quantity of water, to make Ink for immediate use. 
The convenience of the smaller package is, that a packet 
containing half a dozen may be kept ina writing-desk, by 
which the inkholder may be supplied, by emptying into it 
one of the powders, and adding about an ounce, or two table. 
spoonfuls, of water. The convenience of these small pack- 
ages, while travelling, is very manifest, as it saves carrying 
about more liquid ink than is required for present use. An 
ink-bottle could not be well kept in a writing-desk. 

The next size package, No. 2, contains sufficient to make 
half-a-pint of ink at once; and as half-a-pint of ink, with 
the bottle, will weigh at least sixty times the weight of the 
powder necessary to make that quantity, its convenience, 
even for carrying in the pocket, is something; and when it 
is considered, that to put it into a bottle and pour water to 
it, is not more trouble than to draw a cork, its advantage, 
on many occasions, is very apparent. 

The largest size packages, No. 3, are sufficient to make a 
quart. It has been thought that there is no necessity to 
make larger packages, as any quantity of ink can be made 
from these by taking the requisite number of packages for 
the number of quarts or gallons. 

The custom of estimating the value of a purchase by the 
quantity obtained, must, in the case of these Powders, be 
reversed ; for the chief object in the preparation of these Arti- 
cles is, that by removing all crudities, the bulk and weight 
are reduced as much as possible, and by that means rendered 
more convenient and valuable from their portability. The 
real question is, not the quantity of Powder you obtain for 
your money, but the quantity of good Ink, and its being 
ready for immediate use, without any tedious mode of pre- 
paration. 

The Black Ink Powder is sold in packages at 1d., 6d. and 
1s. 6d. each. ‘The smallest size is usually put up in packages, 
containing six in each, 6d. per packet. : 
The Blue Black and Unchangeable Blue, in packages at 
13d. Od. and 2s. 3d. each. 

The Red Carmine in packages at 2d., 9d. and 2s, 3d, each. 
A liberal discount to the Trade and Shippers. 

Prepared and sold by Henry Stephens, inventor and pro- 
=_ of the Writing Fluids, 54, Stamford-street, Black- 
riars-road, London, and by Booksellers and Stationers 
throughout the kingdom. 





SSENCE OF LIFE.— This Valuable 
4 Medicine, which for nearly a century has maintained 
so high a reputation in Germany and other parts of the Con- 
tinent as to have met with the protection of Imperial and 
Bavarian ee can now be obtained in London. It was 
discovered by Dr. Kiesow, an eminent physician of Augs- 
burg, and Counsellor to the King of Bavaria, and is an 
effectual remedy in removing the various diseases incident to 
the abdominal viscera; it stands unparalleled in all cases of 
dyspepsia or indigestion, which tends generally to headache, 
giddiness, or nervous debility; it yields immediate relief, 
Further particulars may be learnt in a medical treatise, 
gratis, upon its uses, at the depot, 46, Upper Charlotte. 
street, Fitzroy-square, where it is sold in bottles at 2s. 6d. 
and 4s, 6d. each; and of Messrs. Barclay and Co. 95, Fare 
ringdon-street ; Messrs. Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford-street ; 
Mr. J. Johnston, 68, Cornhill; Mr. J. Sanger, 150, Oxford- 
street; and by all chemists and patent medicine vendors 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

J. OVENSTON, Sole Agent, by Appointment. 
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